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OFFICIAL. 


1c The Deputy Superintendents of those counties in which 
alterations have been made in the boundaries of towns, are re- 
quested immediately to furnish the requisite information to en- 
able the Superintendent to adjust the apportionment of public 
money; as the supervisors are required to act upon such ap- 
rtionment at their annual meetings in October and Novem- 
er. S. YOUNG, Sup’t. 


UNION SCHOOLS FOR VILLAGES. 








REPORT or THE CuMMITTEE TO WHOM WAS REFERRED 
THE suBJECT OF ‘‘ Unton ScHOoLs FuR VILLAGES,” 
MADE AT THE CoNvENTIoN. at Urica. 





ALEXANDER Fonba, Deputy Superintendent of the coun- 
ty of Schenectada, from the committee to whom was refer- 
red the subject of ‘* Union Schools for Villages,”’ begs leave 
to report: 

That the evils arising from the imperfect system, and ma- 
ny defects of our Common Schools, under their present or- 
ganization, are no where more severely felt, or more la- 
mentably evident, than in our villages and populous places. 
In the rural districts; where agriculture is the chief employ- 
ment of the people, who are necessarily scattered over a 
large tract of country, the district school with all its defects, 
is still the only school; receiving alike the patronage and 
support, and eliciting the attention and the interest of classes 
the most opposite. A// the youth of the district are indebt- 
ed to it fur their education; and within its walls, and upon the 
same forms are assembled and seated the children of the land- 
ed proprietor, with those of the laborer, who tills his fields and 
does his bidding. This intimate association of the youth of 
different classes in life in their pursuit of knowledge, is one 
of the most pleasing features in the district system; and 
while it leads to the steady and uniform support of the 
school, exercises the most happy and beneficial influence 
upon the manners and customs of the neighborhood. Meet- 
ing upon equal terms—standing upon common ground—im- 
bibiag knowledge from the same fountain, and taught in 
their tender years to associate with, and regard each other 
as fellows,—youth, as they merge into manhood, still feel 
the force uf early impressions; and in after life, however 

eat may be the disparity of their relative situations, sel- 
} forget the companions of their childhood, or cease to 
regard each other with sentiments of reciprocal affection and 
esteem. Carrying these feelings into the business and asso 
ciations of after life, cannot fail to prove the best and surest 
means of allaying those prejudices, and abolishing those false 
and unfounded distinctions in society, which at this day, 
are so unfortunately ge 

The number of children, in any of our villages, whose 
education must be and is acquired in these district schools, 
is large; requiri for their accommodation, imperfect as 
that accommodation is, several buildings, and the employ- 
ment of a number of teachers. The public money, divided 
into so many portions, and distributed by so many boards of 
trustees, fails ta accomplish the objects for which its grant 
was intended. Expended among a number of teachers, with- 
out properly remunerating any, it frequently passes into the 
hands of the incompetent and injudicious. nor does it in any 
great degree, diminish the burdens of the inhabitants—its 
subdivision amang se many districts, affording no sensible 
relief, when opposed, to the taxes required fur the erection, 
keeping in repair, and all the incidental expenses, attendant 
on the support of a number of schools, and on supplying the 
deficiencies of teachers’ wages. Another, and still greater 
evil, arising from the operation of the district system in vil- 
lages, is; that by its subdivisions, it weakens the strength 
and impairs the energies of the mass, and soon begets 
those feelings of indifference and contempt, whose influ~ 
ence upon the interests of education are so deeply to be de- 
plored. Those who can afford it, soon withdraw their chil- 
dren to more private or select institutions; and the districts 
thus deprived of the assistance and encouragement they re- 
ceived from their support, soon become divided and en- 
feebled, affording but meagre and scanty means for im- 
provement, to the poor and the unfriended alone. The 
establishment of Union Schools, will in the opinion of your 
committee, obviate these manifold evils, and create a new 
and brighter-era, in the hi rp of Primary education. They 
will afford to ALL the sa unities for improvement, 
upon equal terms; and assist, in counteracting those 
pernicious effects, which flow from the present system of 

usiveness on the one hand, and imperfection and neglect 
on the other. 

The experiment has already been fully and satisfactorily 
tried, and with the most decided success. Your commt- 
tee, therefore, unhesitatingly recommend the establishment in ev- 
ery village and populous place in our state, anf Union Scnoo.s, 
formed of two or more districts for the instruction of the vari- 









ous departments under the same roof. 


Your committee regret that their limited time and means 
of information, will prevent as full and minute a description 
of the structure, government, and course of study of these 
institutions, as they could have desired: enough, however, 
is known of their peculiar excellencies for present purposes, 
and they leave to the sound policy and good sense of those 
most concerned, assisted as they can be, by the experience 
and observation of others, the filling up of the followin 
— plan. In place then, of the number of uncouth “a 

ilapidated buildings existing under the present system, let 
there be erected in some central situation in each populous 
village or ward, a neat and commodious editice, sufficiently 
large, and consisting of as many stories and rooms, as may be 
necessary for the proper accommodation and classification of 
the children of all the districts. In the room of a number of 
incompetent and expensive teachers, let the services of a 
competent and efficient teacher be procured ; assisted by as 
many females as may be necessary for the proper govern- 
ment and instruction of the pupils. 

The selection of a teacher and his assistants, should of 
course be made, with that judicious care, and strict regard to 
their fitness and capacity, which the great responsibilities of 
their stations so imperatively demand. The course of stu- 
dies, should be full and complete, and all those facilities in 
aid of their pursuit, which modern improvement have in- 
troduced, furnished with a liberal hand. The government, 
should be strict, though impartial—firm, though parental-— 
and as far as practicable, gnaintained by moral suasion, ra- 
ther than physical force. The rules and regulations, should 
be few, but well defined and rigidly enforced. 

Such in brief, is the plan of a ‘‘ Union School.” What 
will be its advantages ? 

The attempt to introduce any improvement in the affairs 
of life, is seen to be followed by a close scrutiny of its at- 
tendant expenses, before the benefit to be derived from it, 
can at all be appreciated. The first must be fully under- 
stood, and some saving of the ‘‘ a/mighty dollar” clearly de- 
monstrated, before the latter can be at all apparenty: In pur- 
suance of this usual, though in this, as in many other cases 
highly improper and debasingly reversed order of things, 
your committee proceed tv show the superiority of this 
new organization over the o/d, in point of economy. 

Instead, therefore, of the erection and keeping in repair 
of numerous school houses, the employment of male teach- 
ers, and all the other incidental expenses now necessarily 
incurred in the management of these schools; we would 
have but one edifice, larger it is true, but still built and kept 
in repair at a less cost; and in place of the male teachers, 
females, cmployed at half their salaries. 


In the division, too, by districts, accidental circumstances 
frequently give one the advantage over another; in the 
higher value of its property—the larger number of its chil- 
dren-~or the greater wealth of its inhabitants. The union 
district, would of course obviate this, and by embracing all 
within its limits, thereby more justly equalize its taxes. It 
would derive more benefit from the public money, or in oth- 
er words, the public money would go further towards de- 
fraying the exp s and lessening the tax upon the inhab- 
itants of this single district, than when cut up and divided 
among a number of illy organized schools. It will greatly di- 
minish the expense of each community in the education of 
their children; by the means already aliuded to, and more 
particularly, by supplying those facilities for improvement, 
the want of which iow led to the establishment of so ma- 
ny expensive private schools. With a well organized and 
well supported union school, these would no linger be ne- 
cessary; and their discontinuance, would in a single year, in 
any of our villages, amount to a saving in itself almost suf- 
ficient, to meet the educational expenses of the whole com- 
munity under the new system during that period. 

If such ere some of its advantages in point of economy. 
how much greater and more valuable are those it will af- 
ford for the physical, moral and intellectual culture of youth. 
Here, learning will not be eked out at periods stated and re- 
mote; nor swelling importance—proverbial ignorance—or 
disgraceful inhumanity preside. Here, no harsh word will 
be heard, or harsher blow felt by the trembling and despair- 
ing scholar; nor will his crushed feelings, and wounded 
sensibilities, be made the subjects of ridicule and contempt. 
Here, will be no ungratified longing afier knuwledge—no 
tearful regrets that saan ape = debars the enjoyment 
of those advantages possessed by others; nor discord, confu- 
sion and idleness rule supreme. Here, will not be exhibi- 
ted that most touching and most pitiable of all spectacles, a 
young and ardent mind seeking improvement where none 
can be found, and struggling against difficulties but few can 
surmount; each eflort weaker than the last, until discour- 
aged and disheartened, its energies destroyed—its ambition 
deadened—it sinks at length amid the ruin that surrounds 
it; an intellect formed by nature for the highest and noblest 
purposes, and which if properly encouraged and cultivated, 
would have proved an ornament to society, and a blessing 
tomankind. With its inviting aspect—its beautiful grounds 
—its judicious management—its neatness and order—its 
competent teachers—its parental government—and the thou- 
sand incentives to study it will hold out—the union school 
cannot fail to restrain the wilful and the vicious—encourage 
the backward and desponding—arouse the ambition of the 
idle—@d exercise a controlling influence over all within its 
walls. ‘The chief ornament and principal interest of the 











village; supported alike, by the influence of the rich and 


the poor, the great and the humble, whoee caildren meet as 
equals on its floors; it must prosper—it must succeed. Each 
pupil would learn to feel the responsibilities of his situa- 
tion, and the necessity of a prompt and ready obedience to 
law, and of faithfulness and attention to his duties. Study 
would no longer be considered a burden, nor the pursuit of 
knowledge an unWelcome task—listlessness and inattention 
would give place to cheerful activity, and generous emula- 
tion. 

If the thorough education of our youth is.essential to our 
safety and happiness as a nation, it is equally important, 
that that education should, while it is brought within reach 
of all, be placed upon the same footing of egual and uniform 
benefit and advantage. ‘The youth of poor and humble pa- 
rentage should not be made to feel that there is one educa- 
tion for him, and another for his more fortunate fellow; but 
equally with the child of wealth and affluence, be enabled 
to enjoy those opportunities and those advantages which 
can alone fit and prepare him for the entire duties of life. 

If Union schools afford, as we doubt’ not they will, the 
same if not superior advantages to private and select 
schools, surely they demand, and should receive, the cordial 
and united support of the wealthy and influential: a support, 
not extended in ostentatious charity, or dolnd out as public 
alms, but which will best of all, exhibit itself by a discon- 
tinuance of these private institutions and by the education 
of their own children within these walls. We trust that 
none will be found so selfish in their policy—-so contracted 
in their views—and so ungenerous in the use of that wealth 
and influence with which Providence has favored them, as 
to interpose, by the exclusive manner in which they shall 
continue to educate their offspring, the only formidable bar- 
rier to usefulness and success, or withhold their co-opera- 
tion and aid in this noble cause of extending to all our vil- 
lage youth, irrespective of their circumstances or situations 
in life, egual opportunities fer the acquirement of that 
knowledge, which is better than riches—the full benefit of 
that education, which ia the only conservator of religion, of 
order and of law; and which, in the support and mainte- 
nance of a government like ours, is more powerful and more 
to be relied upon than all the frowning battlements and dis- 
ciplined armies, with which tyranny in every age, has 
sought to surround and protect itself. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALEX. FONDA, 
ROYAL SHAW, 
ZEBULON P. BURDIC, 




















Committee. 
LETTERS FROM DEPUTIES. 
JEFFERSON. 





WRETCHED SCHOOL HOUSES—NEW BUILDINGS GRAD- 
UALLY DISPLACING THEM—WANT OF INTEREST— 
SCHOOL KEPT LONG ENOUGH TO SECURE THE PUB- 
LIC MONEY—THE POOR TEACHER—THE MEANING 
HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH READING. 


Adams, June 22d, 1842. 

Dear Sir—In visiting nearly two hundred school dis- 
tricts and schools, I have found a great diversity in their 
condition. 

Schoo] houses vary in size from ]2 by 15 feet, to 28 by 40. 

Their condition is as different as their capacity. In some 
cases there is an old log house, the disgrace of the district, 
rotted by the frosts of thirty-five winters, with sills fall- 
ing out and floor resting upon the ground. Sometimes 
whole windows are gone, and boarded up, a dozen panes 
supplied with — es, and a score more cracked or bro- 
ken. Panels are broken out of doors, and even whole 
doors are occasionally wanting. In some instances, houses 
have been banked with earth to the windows; and in oth- 
er cases, no system of banking will render them tenantable 
in cold weather, 

Sometimes schoo] houses remain unoccupied a half a do- 
zen winters in succession, in consequence of their decayed 
condition. In several instanees the means of warming is an 
antiquated cook-stoye, so decayed as te be unfit for use in 
the kitchen, with green wood from a snow bank for fuel, 
and frequently eren tat fails. Houses are occasionally so 
open that I have seen the sky through both ceiling and roof 
in a dozen places; ang a s/ab, resting on a billet of wood and 
a stone, often serves for a seat. 

Images are chalked or smoked upon the plastering, where 
it is on in places sufficiently large, and vulgarities and obsceni- 
ties are deeply cut upon the desks, doors and clapboards. 

In striking contrast with these are several well built, and 
well constructed, framed and stone houses of liberal dimen- 
sions, furnished, not only with pail, cup, and brcom, but 
with a wood house and privy—equally necessary appendages. 

The diversity of interest, on the part of trustees and pa- 
trons, in sustaining a school is equally great. There are 
some towns in which teealthy districts continue a school 
but four months during the year, Jong enough to secure the 
public money, which is more than sufficient to pey ac 
female teacher. So cheap a one as to be dear at $3, or $3. 
per month, the amount paid in several instan. es. In other ca- 
ses it is the pride of the district to sustain a Pre school ten 
mouths in the year, taught by a well qualified teacher, at 
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not less than $20 per month, for several years in succession. 

Indeed, I regret to say, that the contrast is hardly less in 
the same district. One portion of the citizens being anxious, 
and making praiseworthy efferts, to sustain a goud school, 
both summer and winter, while another portion, (to speak 
in milder terms than they do,) are very much opposed to 
Quy wmier school, being desirous of employing a chea 
teacher in the summer only,and so long as she is willing to teac 
for the publicmoney. They object to having a winter school, 
for they must, in that case, not only pay the school bill, 
but raise a tax for r:pairs, and FURNISH FIREWOOD Too. The 
literary qualifications of teachers are not less various. In one 
case a teacher was employed the second summer, who 
had just left an academy in which there is a department for 
the qualifcation of teachers, and had received, at least two 
certificates. But, (to be brief,) on visiting her schoel and 

earing her conduct the exercises of a ing class, I ob- 
served she had no practical acquaintance with the pauses. 
In one case, in her own reading, she made a full stop, where 
there was but a comma. I inquired ‘‘ what is the pause ?” 
She replied ‘‘ a colon—I believe.” On directing her atten- 
tion to other pauses, I ascertained she knew neither the co- 
lon nor the exclamation point, She mistook the interrogation 
point fora parenthesis. On inquiring the use of the parenthesis, 
(interrogation point,) she recited the answer from the spell- 
ing book verbatun. She excused herself by saying ‘she 
had not reviewed the spelling book recently.” 

In geography, she knew not where the egualor or tropics 
are situated. She said Albany is the capital of this state, 
but she knew not why it is called the capital. She thought 
that New-York, being larger than Albany, should be the 
capital. She knew not the form of government in the 
United States. I inquired ‘‘ where are Muscle Shoals?” 
She rcplied promptly ‘‘ in the northern part of Alabama.”’ I 
added ‘‘ what are they ?’’ She knew not. I then inquired 
‘* Are they /and or water?’’ She replied hesitatingly, ‘‘ land 
I should think, but I a’n’t certain.”” These are specimens 
only, and this is an extreme case, the only one in which I 
have thought it my duty to take steps for annulling a certi- 
ficate.' Fortunately, the trustees visited the school with 
me. and approved the course pursued, and the conclusion to 
which I same. Although this is an extreme case, yet the 
instances are not few where classes are allowed, month af- 
ter month, to take their places upon the floor daily, and ‘‘ toe 
the mark,’’ the one at the head saying ‘‘ tention obeisance,” 
an exp’ session which scholars frequently use when reading 
alone. In visiting several schools in all of which the expres- 
sion is used as quoted, butane scholar ventured an opinion 
concerning the meaning of. the term, and he knew not whe- 
ther it was composed of one, two, ormore words. He said, 
‘the school ma’m says we must make bows when we say 
it.’ T’or is this all. Scholars, and even whole classes fre- 
quently think the only object in reading is to pronounce the 
words and mind the stops, and they think the one that can 
read the fastest is the best reader, 

In.several cases I have inquired what some of the words 
and sentences signify, when the reply has been ‘‘I didn’t 
know as the meaning has anything to do with the.reading.” 

But my sheet is full. Should this be regarded suitable 
matter for the Journal, another communication may be ex- 
pected soon. 

Yours truly, IRA MAYHEW, 
Dep. Supt. Southern Sec. Jeff. co. 
Hci. S. Younc. 





QUEENS. 


PEOPLE BEGINNING TO BE CONVINCED THAT THE 
‘‘CHSAPEST”’ TEACHER IS THE ‘‘ DEAREST’’—LEC- 
Fe ATTENDED—OFFICE OF DEPUTY VERY 








Jamaica, June 15, 1842. 

Dear Sir—In the performance of the duties of my office, 
as the Deputy Superintendent of common schools, in and for 
the count y of Queens, I take pleasure in being able to state, 
that I have now nearly completed a second visit to each of 
the district schools within this county, I-find sixty-six or- 
ganized districts, and [ have examined sixty-three different 
schools, settled many disputes in contentious districts, and 
examined and licensed twelve teachers. ‘Same of the 

are perhaps equal to the academies withjn their vi- 
cinity, falling nothing short of them, either ijn order, disci- 
pline, or instruction. 

But painful as it must be, to the friends of education, we 
have some schools, of a very low and inferior grade. 
have no hesitation in saying that some of our schools are 
below mediocrity; that many of our teachers are not quali- 
fied for the stations which they respectively fill, and that 
many of our school houses are unfit for places of instruction. 
Iam coniident that in some districts, the public money 1s 
but little better than wasted and lost, through the employ- 
ment of illiterate teachers; that the expense of visiting and 
sustaining some of our schools, is almost useless, and will 
so continue to be, until the people will employ better quali- 
fied eachers. 

In many respectable districts, the people are beginning to 
be convinced, that the cheapest teacher, is the dearest one in 
the end: that if they would have an interesting schovl, bet- 
oe wages must be given, than they have ever paid hereto- 

‘ore. 

I have given a lecture on the subject of education in the 
evening, in each of several districts, in different parts of the 
county in addition to my address, at the exatnination of 
each of the respective schools. 

My lectures are very well attended, and I feel amply 
encouraged thus far in my effurts for the promotion of edu- 
cation. 

In some of the towns, the commissioners and inspectors of 
common schools are too easy in the examination and admis- 
sion of teachers. I had some conversation with a very 
amiable inspector, not long since, in which I observed, that 
much depended upon him ia rd to the admisssion of 
candidates for teachers. His reply was, ‘‘ that if he should 
admit nene but Senengrar well qualified teachers, 
the schools, or some of them at least, would be vacant: that 
the people were so unwilling to raise the salary of a te cher, 
there would be no school in the district, were he to 
withhold -a certificate; that a poor school was better than 








none.” Iam ‘that any town offieeg. should entertain 
such an idea: for fam well convinced that until town in- 
tors, and commissioners boldly and fearlessly discharge’ 
eir duties, we shall have neglected digtricts, backward 
schools, and ignorant inhabitants. Thre object of ma- 
ny of the districts seoms to be, to get the public money, and 
that too, by deing nothing except what the school law abso- 
lutely requires. 

There are, however, some happy Laps gp many of the 
town inspectors and commissioners boldly and fearlessly 
do their duty, and in allof those towns, the schools are ra- 
pidly and pleasantly advancing. 

Iam extremely happy in being able to state that the of- 
fice, of deputy Superintendent is very. popular thraughout 
thé county, and particularly so in the best instructed schools. 
The kindness and hospitality with which I have been re- 
ceived, and entertained, give ample proof, that Queens 
county is willing to sustain my well meant efforts to make 
her schools the means of prosperity and happiness. _ 

Hoping great success to the interesting cause in which we 
are engaged, and that our strength seen be equal to our bur- 
den, I am, with sentiments of very great respect your,most 


obedient servant, 
PIERPONT POTTER, 


Dept. Supt. of Queens Co. 
Hon. 8. Youna. 





ST. LAWRENCE. 


SOMF. ADMIRABLE SCHOOLS IN DISTRICTS WHERE PA- 
RENTS TAKE INTEREST. EXCELLENT SUGGESTION 
ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING DEFINITIONS. SER- 
WICES GENERALLY APPRECIATED—-IN ALL CASES 
KINDI.Y RECEIVED. : 





Be a 
Pcfgdam, April 30, 1842. 
Dear Sir—Owing to causes beyond my control, I did not 
commence my official duties until about the middle of De- 
cember, after which time, I visited two achools in a day ge- 
nerally, so long as the winter terms continued. The dis- 
trict of country allotted to my care, is large, containing 
more than 200 schools, and [ have not yet completed the 
first visitation. The condition of the schools in this county, 
I found very similar to that descrif@d by several of the de- 
puties who have given us their proceedings in the Journal. 
In most towns, I found one or two, and sometimes three 
schcols that would not suffer in comparison with any schools 
in the state. They might be classed among high schools of 
very respectable rank. In such districts parents exhibited a 
commendable zeal for the welfare and happiness of their 
children. But such cases gre rare. .In a large proportion of 
dirtricts the inhabitants manifested too great indifference, or 
rather were not at all awake on the important subject of ed- 
ucation. 'Of the other districts which comprise by far the: 
largest share, I can only say that they would rank from tole- 
erable, down to worse than nothing. In many schools, how- 
ever, I founda fair proportion of scholars pursuing the 
higher branches of a common edueation, with praiseworthy 
assiduity. The business of defining words was not attended 
to, to any considerable extent, and for want of any better 
method, [ introduced one which I will describe. After the 
exercise of spelling, J questioned the classes upon the lesson 
in a very plain, simple and familiar mannner: if the word 
was a name, I fixed the attention upon the thing, and required 
the pupils to mention the varieties, localities, habits, uses, 
etc., of the thing. if the word was a verb, they described 
the action or being: if a quality, they explained it, and con- 
nected with it some anecdote in illustration, and in all ca- 
ses I endeavored to have them define words in connexion, so 
that by beginning with ane simple word, befure they had 
done with it, they would sometimes define twenty or more 
words. In this way they made the business of defining ea 
sy, and perfectly practical. In every department of study 
I have endeavored to make the business practical, and to 
discountenance the mischievous routine method of teachin 
which has prevailed. In a few instances, Lhave met with 
doubts as to the utility of the services of Deputy Superin- 
dents, but in all cases I have been kindly received, and in 
most, my services have been duly appreciated. 
lam very respectfully yours, 
Ss. FOORD, Dept. Supt. 
Hon. 8S. Yours. d 





SULLIVAN. 


LECTURES WELL ATTENDED—CORDIAL CO-OPERATION 
— G IMPROVEMENT—UNQUALIFIED TEACH- 








Monticello, Feb. 16, 1842. 

Dear Sir—I have just returned from an official tour 
through several towns of this county, and it affords me pe- 
culiar gratification to state that I have had the pleasure of 
visiting some good schovls, conducted by intelligent and ju- 
dicious teachers; but extreme mortification that such are 
comparatively few. My lectures have generally been at- 
tended by ew and attentive audiences, and I trust that the 
kindness and hospitality with which I have been treated, 
and the interest manifested by all classes of society, in the 
all absorbing subject of which I am the humble advucate, 
warrant me in saying, that my exertions will nut be unavail- 
ing- The leading men, and the clergymen particularly, 
have given me the warmest assurance of their cordial co-op- 
eration in any measure ealculated to raise the standard of 
education in our common schools. 

The primary deficiency in our schools, is the practice of 
employing disqualified teachers, and a general reluctance on 
the part of the instructors to apply to me for license; they 
being mostly men who have dropped into the school room, 
merely to spend the winter months; and to whom local causes, 
perhaps, in many instances, have induced the town inspect- 
ors to grant certificates. ‘The people, however, are awaken- 
ing to their true interest in this respect, and are beginning te 
realize the truth of the aphorism, that, ‘‘ As are our teachers 
so are our schools.” Ali must be aware that childhood and 
youth are the most critical periods of life; and our own ex- 
perience teaches us the force of early habits and early asso- 
ciations. Even extreme old age scarcely obliterates the 


recollections of childhood and youth, or effacea from memo- 


ring these important 





ry, those impressions and principles which were formed du- 
; and if weemploy illiterate, 
natrowrminded,. vicious, men to instruct our children, what 
can we expect from them but a direct imitation of their 
teachers? But, as common and familiar as these truths 
must be to the minds of all, too many parents when they 
employ a teacher, have reference more,to his sala y, than 
his qualifications. 

Among those teachers who have presented themselves fer 
examination, but few have been rejected; and they being 
fuliy convinced of the propriety of the course I have taken, 
assured me that they intended still to use every effurt to 
qualify themselves for their arduoys and responsible duties. 

As I look upon the school teachers (I mean such es are 
well qualified) as the friends and benefactors of mankind, 
they may rely upon my most indefatigable exertions to pro- 
mote their prosperity, and elevate their profession to that 
degree of eminence in the estimation of the community 
which its importance so much merits and, demands. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. W. MYERS, Dep. Sup. 


MADISON. 


‘“¢] HAVE NOT VISITED THE SCHOOL, BUT I HAVE SEEN 
FELLOW AND HE LOOKS LIKE A REAL CLEVER 











Pratts’ Hollow, March 30, 1842. 

“What kind of a school have you this season, sir?” 
‘* Well. I don’t know certain, but guess we've a preity good 
one.” ‘‘ Have you visited it?” ‘No sir, but I’ve seen the 
teacher several times. He appears to be a real clever fel- 
low, and looks as if he might keep a school, and I hear no 
complaint from tl scholars.” 

Often, too often indeed, are these answers given to the 
above questions proposed by me, and they convey in few 
words a correct view of the interest manifested by the pub- 
lic generally, upon the subject of our schouvls. And so 
long as parents, who deem every other subject connected 
with the welfare of their children of vital importance, treat 
this all-importangone with neglect and contempt, can our 
schools improve? Where is the man who would say of his 
clergyman, he looks as if he could preach—of his physician, 
he looks as if he could cure—of his lawyer, he looks as if 
he knew law, and of the farmer, mechanic or laburer, he is 
a clever fellow, consequently, must be an industrious man, 
a goud workman, or a faithful servant. Upon these sub- 
jects all are consistent, for they try them before expressing 
an opinion. Do the same with your teacher. Often visit 
the school, and judge of his competency for yourselves, not 
waiting for the cumplaints of the scholars, upon which to 


base an opinion. y 
ERASTUS MANCHESTER, 


Dept. Supt. Madison Co. 
To Franscis Dwicut, Esa. 





DUTCHESS. 


A MOST ENCOURAGING DESCRIPTION OF THE IMPROVE- 
MENT AND PROSPECTS OF THE-SCHOOLS. 








Poughkeepsie, July 15, 1842. 

I have finished my second tour through my part of the 
county, and am now on my third. I have much to encour- 
age me inmy arduous duties. 

There are but a very few schools where there is not a 
manifest improvement going on, and in some, it is astonish- 
ingly great. 

he teachers and pupils in every case have given me @ 
most hearty reception, and also the inhabitants, with two 
exceptions, and in these two cases, old mother Ignorance 
was the sole cause. ' 

The teachers not only kindly receive me, but are extreme- 
ly anxious for instructions in matters relating to the mode of 
teaching, governing, &c., and Iam happy to say, that in al- 
most every case where I have recommended any important 
measure, it has been adopted. We have from forty to fifty 
teachers that are an ornament to the profession, and an ho- 
nor to the county, whose great aim appears to be, to train 
up the youth in the way they should go. They are not sat- 
isfied with a mere intellectual training, but cultivate the af- 
fections, and teach the great fundamental principles of phy- 
sical education, and when the whole child is educated, what 
may we not expect that is good? My heart, my powers of 
body and mind are in the cause of education, and with it I 
go, ‘* live or die, sink or swim.” : 

With great respect, yours, 


A. S. CLEMENT. 
Hon. S. Youne. 


CHAUTAUQUE. 


CITIZENS GENERALLY ATTEND THE EXAMINATION OF 
SCHOOLS BY THE DEPUTY. A WANT OF WHOLESOME 
DISCIPLINE THE MOST PROMINENT DEFECT. LEC- 
TURES OF DEPUTY WELL ATTENDED. 











Westfield, April 7th, 1842. 

Dear Sin—Having completed my visitation of the winter 
schools, I take this opportunity to communicate to you an ab- 
stract of my proceedings in relation to them. My observa- 
tion in regard to the condition and wants of common schools, 
are confirmatory of most of the statements made by other 
deputies through the columns of the Journal. 

li gives me pleasure to say, @et there has been very gen- 
erally a willingness manifested,.on the part of citizens, to 
accompany me, when due notice has been given, at least so 
far as to visit the schools of their own districts. 

Ina very few instances, inspectors have declined visiting, 
on the ground, that their towns consider the expense incut- 
red unnetessary. 

Something more than two hundred teachers in this coun- 
ty held a public examination of the scholars of their respec- 
tive schools, at the close of their winter terms. This rea- 
sure was recommended to teachers when visiting their 
schools, and at other times as ne page | presented. 

Iwas at first, designed to extend to all the schools of the 
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county; but this could not be effectually accomplished ex- 
cept by visitt_ g them all personally, which I found impossi- 
ble. That this arrangement might be understood as definite, 
and be effectually carried out, [ took the signatures of teach- 
ers who wished to. adopt it, to an agreement to that effect. 

[ was present at several, which were creditable to teach- 
erand scholar. A respectable portion of the inhabitants of 
districts and others were in attendance. 

observation the last winter has served to confirm an 
opinion previously entertained that our schools. suffer more 
from the inability of teachers. to administer a wholesome 
and salutary discipline, and thus exert over their pupils a 
controlling and a reforming influence, than from any deli- 
ciency in merely scientific attainment. It is true, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, that the only ability deemed re- 
quisite to the qualification of a teacher, at least in. such a 
sense as to be made a condition in granting a license, is a 
knowledge of the studies to be taught. 

We find, cf course, men in every town, and in almost eve- 
ry district, who entertain liberal and enlightened views on 
the subject of schools; and who have a somewhat clear per- 
ception of the numerous evils of an unstable and inefficient 
discipline; but after all, we seldom learn that a certificate 
has been refused to any one, on the ground of inability to 
discipline a school. It often happens that teachers are dis- 
missed on account of this inability; and oftener still, that 
they are permitted to linger out the time for which they 
were engaged, under circumstances that render their situa- 
tion and their labors a source of vexation and pain to them- 
selves, and a curse to,their schools. 

Now, unquestionably the most important requisite in the 
qualification ofa teacher, is an ability to govern a school suc- 
cessfully; not merely to compel the scholar to yielda reluc- 
ant obedience, but to induce a cordial acquiescence in all the 
measures proposed for the regulation and improvement of 
the school. Is it not, then, possible to make ability in this 
respect, a condition in obtaining a license to. teachers to a 
greater extent than is now practised, and would not the in- 
terests of schools be subserved in so doing? So far as in- 
spectors can become acquainted with the ability of teachers 
to administer the government of a school, it may, and doubt- 
less should be made a consideration in giving certificates. 
I have uniformly expressed a desire to see the teacher in 
his own school, and know how he manages affafrs there, 
previous to giving hima license to teach, and in most in- 
stances have done so,-thinking it better that he take a. tem- 

rary license from inspectors until after the visitation of 

is school. 

I take this opportunity to mention, that in addition to vi- 
siting schools and giving familiar addresses there, I have lec- 
tured in nearly every town in the county on some subject 
pertaining to the interests of primary schools. Inspectors, 


_ teachers, and citizens generally have been invited to attend. 


With few exceptions, there has been a full: attendance, 
churches often being respectably filled. Yours, &c. 
: _ LORENZO PARSONS. 
Hon. Samy. Youne, Supt. Com. Schools. 


LIVINGSTON. 


CORDIAL CO-OPERATION OF THE PEOPLE IN IMPROV- 
ING THE SCHOOLS. DEFECTS IN TEACHING. READ 
WITHOUT RECEIVING ANY INFORMATION. 


Livonia, June, 1842. 


Drar Sir—The friends of education are looking to the 
common school for the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the young.. In some portions of this county, no efforts 
are omitted or expense withheld, so confident are the peo- 
ple of final success. “They manifest their deep interest by 
facilitating every proper recommendation, and by the univer- 
sal hospitality and kindness I have received, while visiting 
the schools, from the hands of all. Ihave been through 
all the districts of my charge, and have generally succeed- 
ed in visiting two schools each day, passing through the ex- 
ercises of the schoo] and noting down the different subjects 
required to form our reports. I found the majority of the 
schools in a good condition, and some of them very flourish- 
ing, many of the teachers ardently engaged in the pursuit 
of teaching, and willing to make it a profession if the peo- 
ple will give them the requisite support. 

But it need not be concealed, that there are some schools 
not worth the name, and some teachers, who might be much 
improved in their education, in a common school, for some 
time to come. - 

There are some evils here, as elsewhere, which we are 
trying to eradicate. Among them are the following: The 
almost total neglect of orthography—the neglect of correct 
spelling and the want of good reading. It is not uncommon 
to fin¢ schools wholly unacquainted with the sounds of the let- 
ters, and as a necessary consequence, are but little acquaint- 
ed with spelling. I have often found schools in which the 
teachers allowed the scholars to pass over the omer 
words when spelling, without pronouncing them separately, 
and without pronouncing the word after they had spell- 
ed it. Asa consequence of this, I have found the same 
schools very backward in reading. The long established 
habit of incorrect reading may, in part, be attributed to bad 
spelling, and in part, to the want of reading books adapted 
to the capacities of the children, to the want of books con- 
taining the principles of reading, and tothe unwillingness 
of parents to purchase such books as are recommended. 
Mowever, I am happy to say, that the people are wait- 
ing anxiously for an uniformity of school books to be intro- 
duced; and then, I feel confident, they will act worthy of 
themselves and the cause of schools, and we shall hear 
teachers complain no | of their inability to do for their 
schools what they wo me but for such a multiplicity of 











Nothing is more common than for scholars to commence 
reading —— above wort key _—_ and Asa pass 
entirely throug eir paragraph, without emphasis, ac- 
cent a inflections. ‘fo should the reader pr the 
words distinctly and very rapidly, the teacher prides 
himself upon the excellence his eo has attained, not- 
withstanding he perseveres from the beginning to the 
end of his verse, in ® monotonous tone, entirely ne. 
glecting the ideas his author intended to convey. Under 





such circumstances, scholars feel but little or no interest ir 


their reading , come to them as an almost insupport- 
able task, pass gh them as, , heave a heavy sigh 
when they are ended, as ifa great burdemwas removed, and 
receive no material benefit. 

Why is it that many teachers do not teach their scholars 
to talk their reading lessons understandingly ? I have often, 
after a class have read their lesson, questioned each pupil 
by turn upon it, and found them unable to give a single 
idea of what they had been reading. Why would it ast be 
a good plan for scholars to read Jess, if time be wanting, and 
read thoroughly, and then give the author’s meaning in their 
own language? I formerly practised this course and thought 
it highly beneficial. I have to some extent adopted it in ex- 
amining classes and universally elicited thought and inter- 
est. Very respectfully yours, &c. 

IRA PATCHIN, 
Dep. Supt. for Livingston co. 


KINGS COUNTY. 


Hon. S. Youre. 








A VISiT TO THE GRAVESEND PusBLic ScHooL. 
[Extracts from the Address of Dr. King, the County Super- 
intendent, after the close of the examination. From the 
Brooklyn Daily News.] 


My Young Friends.—It gives me great pleasure to witness 
the improvement you have made since my last visit, and I 
trust when we meet again, your progress will be still more 
strongly marked. You must remember how short a time you 
can enjoy the advantages of this school, and strive to secure 
the means of future prosperity and happiness. Do you not 
all feel anxious to return back to your parents the many 
kindnesses you have received from them? They have 
watched over you in the years of tender infancy, in the 
midst of sickness and suffering. They have been untiring 
in their attentions to you and the oxtent. of their love you 
are perhaps now too young fully to appreciate. Do you not 
feel desirous of returning to them in some manner this kind- 
ness? You can do this best by attending to the instructions 
which they afford you, by improving your minds by gaining 
information such as will not only make memory pleasant, but 
coming years full of blessing. 

Some of you have perhaps been born in a condition 
which does not afford you. all the luxuries of life, but we 
live in a laud, under whose blessed institutions the rich and 
poor are alike. Nothing but merit can make a mantruly 
great. The blessings of education and knowledge will ele- 
vate the character far more than all the wealth you can pos- 
sibly acquire. You live, my young friends, in a country, 
where, in addition to those blessings which spring from our 
‘political institutions, the blessings of education are offered 
‘to you freely. None of you ean be excused, if you {fail to 
make the best use of it. You are now young, just com- 
mencing life. The years of youth are yours, and your hearts 
are uncorrupted by a mixture with the world and a knowl- 
edge of its vices. If you would bind round your hearts a 
shield and strength that. will guard it,from the tetaptations to 
vice, you must Jearn not only your dutics, but how intelli- 
‘gently to discharge them, and early impress upon your 
hearts the great truth, that there is One, who judgeth all, 
and will not be mocked. 

It is not only necessary that you should receive the instruc- 
tions of your teacher with attention, but you must also strive 
for yourselves. You must endeavor to improve your time. 
-You must love knowledge, not that it can elevate you, and 
make you distinguished and honorable, but love it for itseif, 
love it for the thousand enjoyments it will give you in the 
midst of sorrow and sickness, gilding your after days with pros- 
perity and peace, and causing you to look upan the past with 
pleasure and profit.. You are in the habit from time to time 
jof reading in the history of yourcountry, of the many bright 
and illustrious names therein contained. Many of them re- 
ceived their education in the same manner as you are receiv- 
ing yours. They rose tothe highest honors, to be the bene-. 
factors. of their country, and if you would be like them the 

th is also open.to you. But.above all, be cautious against 
‘indulging in any thought and feeling which is wrong. All 
that Gontuner will do but little good to yourselves and others, 
if the heart is not right. Shun;all those evil thoughts, all 
designs of doing wrong. as you would shun a reptile. Crush 
every bud of evil. Cherish and loye the desire of doing 

ood, and if the principles of morality, combined with know- 
edge shall flourish in your heart, your own career through 
life will be a happy one,—and you will look back to the in- 
struction you have received in these schools, as the source 
of untold happiness. 

The Trustees who have had this particular schoo] under 
their control, are entitled. to the highest praise. To them it 
belongs to improve the blessings otfered us by the system of 
Education. Ina thousand ways they can add to its benefits, 
and while discharging a public duty, also find a field for the 
practice of their private benevolence. It is evident that no 
pains has been spared here, and by their attention, and effi- 
ciency, they have entitled themselves to the best thanks of 
this community. 


~ 


? 





At the close of this address the children were dismissed, 


and after enjoying the hospitality of one of the Trustees, 
Samuel G. aver, Esq., we returned to town, delighted 
with our ramble. and pleased at what we had witnessed, once 
more reflecting that 
Ignorance is the curse of man below, 
nowledge the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven. 


ATTENDANCE. 


[We hope this admirable letter will rouse the attention of 
parents to the shamefully irregular attendance of their chil- 
dren. If the evil fell on the absentees alone, it would not 
be so deplorable ; but here the whole school suffers, and the 
devoted teacher, broken-spirited, abandons at last all hope of 
success. This statement of attendance during two years, 
is, we fear, a fair representation of the general condition of 
our schools. And it shows that one-half of our great annu- 
al expenditure for common schools, is worse than lost. For 











if the schools were open but half of the time, and all the 


children regularly attended for that period, their proficiency 
would be much greater, and their general education more 
sound. We commend to attention, the account of the mean* 
adopted to secure attendance in the Newburyport Schools 

published in the August Journal.—Ed. } : 
Dear Sir—I have had charge of he shale a 
for the last six quarters, and the following is a correct list of 


the entire and average attendance ofthe scholars during 
each quarter. 


—— Entire en Average Attendance. 
46° 

2 92 : 55 

3 71 44 

4 69 28 

5 90 47 

6 100 39 
Average quarterly attendance for the whole time, 84. 
a daily attendance for the same time, 43. 
This shows a very irregular attendance : and there is just 


as great a fault in point of punctuality. I enter the school 
house at the stated times, and am compelled to wait the plea- 
sure of the parents full half an hour, generally, and often an 
hour, before my scholars arrive in sufficient number to form 
an entire class. I have tried to remove these evils by all the 
means in my power. Ihave labored with the scholars ; but 
they throw the blame on their parents. I speak to the 
parents, and they have a self-condemning apol for the 
past, but make a faithless promise to reform. If I earry the 
case to the trustees, they are unwilling to be particular with 
their neighbors, and exert only a useless advisary power ; 
and thus the matter ends on that part of the ring from which 
a thousand circuits can be made with the same result. 

I know not of how many other schools this may be a fair 
representation, but there is reason to fear that its application 
would be painfully accurate in a very large proportion of 
them ; and I present it to you as an important subject for an 
occasional article, when you can find time and space in your’ 
columns for the purpose. In the mean time I will throw out 
a few hasty remarks upon it. 

Regularity and punctuality of attendance are indispenea- 
ble to the healthy and prosperous condition of any school. 
Without these there can be no classification of the scholars, 
no acting upon masses of forming intellect, nor economizing 
of time ; but the attention and instructions of the teacher, 
instead of being directed to numbers at the same moment, 
must be divided among individuals, to the manifest injury of 
the whole school. Wherens, if the attendance were regular 
and punctual, the advantages of classification and simulta- 
neous action upon assaciated minds, could be enjoyed to 
their greatest extent, and the little community be subjected 
to the most salutary and elevating influences. ‘This would 
cheer the teacher, gladden the parents, inspire confidence, 
and produce and preserve a reciprocity of feeling and interest 
through the district. 

Why these evils are permitted to linger in our schools— 
permitted, too, by those whose interest is most effected by 
them—must be referred to that fatuity which prefers a pre- 
sent gratification, or an evanescent good, to an enduring trea- 
sure that happens to be remote ; to that obliquity of moral 
perception which contemplates ignorance and knowledge as 
of equal value ; or that stupid ignorance of the human mind 
which supposes it capable of sudden expansion to the extent 
of its capacity, and incapable of ever losir/z what it has once 
acquired. The fact that the business of intellectual training, 
to be efficient, must be of long and unintermitting continu- 
ance, is practically lost sight of, in our common schools, and 
it should be brought. forward-and kept in the foreground of 
the perspective. 

It is with the mental as wiih the physical powers, they 
must be matured for, and adapted to their appropriate func- 
tions by a long and uninterrupted apprenticeship. Who ever 
became a proficient, or any thing but a cobbler, in any of 
the mechanical arts, by devoting to it only a fraction of his 
time ‘during only @ fraction of the year? What parent 
would be willing to have his son apprenticed on such 
terms to learn a trade? And yet this is the practice of 
three-fourths of the parents in the State, in relation to the 
education of their children. They are wise in edepting 
means ta unimportant ends, but in regard to the high an 

lorious interests of the immortal nature of their sons and 
Jeugheers, they grossly err, And though the problem is as 
demonstrable as any proposition in Euctid, that such prac- 
tice, besides being a waste of time and money, is a real inju- 
ry to their children ; and though this is generally admitted 
by the parents themselves, still they go on just as if the 
very opposite was the fact. What shall be done in this case? 

The system, of just and rigid supervision to which our 
schools are subjected, and the publicity which the reports 
are to receive, will force many teachers of conscious talents 
and pride of profession, to abandon schools which, from 
these causes, they are unable to elevate, and seek others, 
where their efforts wiil be seconded, and their worth ac- 
knowledged and appreciated. Some will turn to other pro- 
fessions, and not a few will go into other states, leaving a 
larger proportion of our schools open to the depredations of 
the ignorant and avaricions. This cancer must be abstract- 
ed from the breast of our schools, or ther destiny is sealed. 
Linger on in imbecility and nonage they may, as they have 
done in time past, but they tiever can attain that character 
for order and efficiency, so indispensable to their credit and 
nsefulness, until regenerated public opinion and enlightened 
common sense shall pervade. modify and supervise all their 
departments and operations. 

ere, then, is the remedy for these and all other evils that 
afflict and disgrace our common school system ; and this 
must be applied by your excellent Journal, and the living 
voice of the lecturer. The Journal must take deeper root, 
and ramify through every family ; and the minister of edu- 
cation, like the minister of the gospel, must come, at stated 
riods, to the sanctuary of instruction, carrying wisdom and 
nowledge in his lips, and consecrated fire in his heart. This 
is a glorious field for our county superintendents, and they 
are adequate to the emergency. _ : 
Pardon my long letter, and believe me, dear sir, 





Respectfully yuu 
F. Dwiext, Esq. JNO. REYNOLDS. 
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EVIDENCE OF INCREASING INTEREST IN THE PEOPLE’S 
SCHOOLS. 








In a former number of this Journal, we stated that ‘‘ more 
had been done during the last year to awaken an enlightened 
interest in the people’s schools, than in any five years since 
the organization of the system ;” and in confirmation of that 
opinion, referred to the untiring zeal of the County Superin- 
tendents, in examining schools, inspecting teachers, and ad- 
dressing the inhabitants, throughout every part of the state. 
We propose, at this time, to notice other cheering indications 
of the gradual but certain adyance of public opinion ; trust- 
ing that the time is at hand when the welfare and improve- 
ment of the five hundred thousand children dependent on 
the common schools for their education, will be deemed wor- 
thy of the anxious attention of the patriot and the christian. 

And first, we refer with pleasure to the fact, that the news- 
paper press is beginning to manifest an interest in this re- 
form. Three years since, but one newspaper in the state, 
the Westchester Herald, constantly advocated the claims of 
general education. Now, in almost every county, the cause 
has an earnest friend in some local press, The means and 
the wants of the schools, the deplorable and disgraceful con- 
dition uf the school houses, the irregular attendance of chil- 
dren, the frequent incompetency of teachers, and the conse- 
quent enormous waste of the public money, is often brought 
before the people, and they are beginning to inquire why our 
district schools cannot be made like those truly democratic 
institutions, the common schools of Massachusetts, which 
are ‘‘cheap enough for the poorest, and yet good enough for 
the richest,” affording to all equal privileges and equal bless- 
ings. . 

The numerous local efforts to improve city and village 
schvols, are cheering intimations of general progress and im- 
provement. In New-York, Buffalo, Rochester, Hudson, Ith- 
aca, Geneseo, Troy, Fort Plain, Pittsford and Geneva, the 
character of the common school has alrendy been vindicated, 
and its teachings made worthy of the great object to which 
it is devoted. We trust that Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Au- 
burn, Bath, Penn Yan, and other populous places, where 
public schools are now enfeebled by public neglect and 
private competition, will also elevate the condition, in- 
crease the blessings and diminish the expenses of their citi- 
zens, by diffusing, widely and effectually, the means of gen- 
eral education. 

Another favorable indication is the assembling of nume- 
rous educational conventions in various parts of the state. 











MONROE. 

A County Convention was held at Rochester on the 30th 
of April. The Evening Post states that it was well attended. 
Abelard Reynolds, Esq. presided ; Messrs. Beckwith and 
H. O'Reilly were Secretaries. Mr. Rochester, the county 
superintendent, opened the meeting. Various resolutions 
were introduced by Mr. O'Reilly, (one of the most zealous 
and intelligent friends of the schoole) and discussed at length 
by Prof. Dewey, Mr. Mack, the city superintendent, Mr. 
Rochester, Mr. Brown of Chili, Mr. Wood of Wheatland, 
and others. Among the resolutions adopted, were the fol- 
lowing :— 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, the New 
Testament is a book the best adapted, from the simplicity of 
its style, the interest of its narration, and the importance of 
its truths, to be generally used as a text reading book for 
yourg . it is hereby recommended to all teachers 
and trustees to introduce it in all schools in this county ; and 
that the course of the State Superintendent of common 
schools, in recommending the general adoption of the’ New 
Testament as a text book in the schools throughout the 
State, is particularly deserving the approbation of this con- 
vention. 


Resolved, That the elevation of the standard of qualifica- 
tion of teachers is indispensably necessary to the attainment 
of the objects of this convention ; and that it is the impera- 
tive duty of inspectors and commissioners to refuse licenses 


—S== 
to teachers w fh possessing sufficient knowledge to 
pass inspection not the aptness to teach, or the moral 
and social qualities that should dignify a teacher of the 

oung. 

. Resolved, That, on the other hand, it is equally essential 
that trustees, and parents, and tax-payers generally, should 
extend to competent teachers an ample remuneration for their 
time and talents, instead of the niggardly pittance too com- 
monly allowed to those who are intrusted with the solemn 
duty of training the youthful mind for its destinies through 
time and eternity. 


HAMILTOR. 

On the 23d of June, a convention of the friends of the 
common schools was held at Lake Pleasant, for the county 
of Hamilton. The Hon. Richard Peck, first Judge of the 
county, presided—John D. Holmes Secretary, 

After some remarks from Mr. Holcomb, the County Super- 
intendent, on the subject of ‘‘ text books,” and reading from 
the D. S. Journal the report of the committee of the state 
convention on this subject, a committee was appvinted to re- 
port a series of text books for the use of the schools in the 
county. 

On the next day the convention met again, and after some 
discussion, the committee reported a series of books, which 
was adopted by the convention and recommended to the 
schools. 

Resolved, That a list of the books recommended, be put 
up in every school room in the county, and that it be recom- 
— to the people to A. these books, and these 
only. 


The County Superintenden: pledged himself to do all that 
was possible to carry into effect the resolution of the con- 
vention. 


FRANKLIN. 

On the 25th of June, a schvol convention was held at Ma- 
lone, for Franklin county, Asa Hascall, Esq., President; D. 
H. Stevens, County Sup’t, Secretary. Various subjects re- 
lating to the condition of the schools, were discussed, and 
among others, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention the high- 
est success of a school must depend upon the teacher’s skill 
> the = method of classifying, instructing and governing 

is pupils. 

Resolved, ‘That those methods of instruction must be best, 
which e highest degree call into exercise the powers of 
the intellect, and the faculties of the moral nature. 

Resolved, That that mode of organizing and classifying a 
school is best, which tends most to form habits of subordina- 
tion, order and punctuality, and to save the time of both 
teacher and pupil. 

Resolved, That one of the greatest obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of the common schvol system, is negligence of 
parents in visiting schools, and informing themselves of the 
progress of their children,and the management of the schools. 


A committee was then appointed to examine and report 
suitable text books at an adjourned meeting in October. 


YATES. 

A convention of the teachers of common schools in the 
county of Yates, assembled in Penn Yan on the 18th day of 
June, Guerdon Badger, President, and Messrs. Blooming- 
dale, Hartshorn and Parsons, Secretaries. 

The proceedings were highly interesting, but we have 
space only for the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That as members of the common Republic, we 
can in no better manner carry out the principles upon which 
it is based, than by the diffusion of universal intelligence, 
and the spirit of liberality and liberty, through the medium 
of common schools. 

Resolved, That with the subject and prevalence of univer- 
sal education, is identified the security and permanence of 
our civil, political and religious rights and privileges. 

Resolved, That in the education of youth, no distinctions 
should be fostered between the rich and peor, but that our 
commen schools should be made to impart advantages sufii- 
cient alike for both—that as their responsibilities are equal, 
80 should be their privileges. 

Resolved, That this convention proceed to organize a 
county association, to be styled the ‘‘ Yates County Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Common Schools’—when a 
Constitution was —— and the following persons were 
appointed officers of the same, viz : 

H. C. Wheeler, county sup’t, Pres’t ; S. H. Chapman, J. 
Bloomingdale, S. V. Miller, Vice Pres’ts ; W.C. Parsons, 
Recording Sec’y ; John L. Lewis, Jr. Corresponding Sec’y ; 
A. Bassett of Middlesex, Levi W. Barden of Benton, R. M. 
Wartield of Potter, J. W. Hartshorn of Jerusalem, H. T. 
Wing of Italy, H. Cornwell of Starkey, Silvanus Barden of 
Barrington, B. L. Hoyt of Milo, Executive Committee. 

Adjourned to Ist ‘Tuesday in October. 


—~ 


JEFFERSON. 
Two conventions have been held in Jefferson county, and 
a Teachers’ Association established. We annex its consti- 


tution in the hope that it will lead to similar efforts else- 
where: 

ARTICLE 1. This society shall be called ‘‘ The Jefferson 
County Association of Teachers.” 

_Art. 2. The object of this Association shall be to render 
aid to its members in attaining higher qualifications as in- 
structors of pea and to promote the cause of education 
throughout the county. 

Art. 5. The regular business of this Association shall con- 








= —— } 


sist of discussions, addresses and essays on the subject of 
education, by members, or others appointed for that purpose, 

Art. 6. There shall be two regular meetings of this As- 
sociatign in each year—on the second Fridays of December 
and June. 

Art. 7. Those who have been, or are, instructors of youth 
in this county, may beeome members of this Association, by 
subscribing to the constitution, and paying annually the sum 
of 25 cents. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution the association has 
held two regular meetings, the former at Watertown, ad- 
dressed by the Rev. J. F. Fish, and the latter at Adams, on 
the 10th inst. 

Much important matter has alrealy come befure the asso- 
ciation, in addresses and reports. The following are sub- 
jeets upon which reports have been made :-— 

The condition of our common schools, the evils existing 
therein, and means of remedy. The merits and defects of 
elementary works in use, on the following subjects, and the 
best method of teaching the same, viz leaden and Spell 
ing, Arithmetic and Grammar. School Government. De- 
clumation and Composition. Vocal Music. Apparatus and 
Illustration. Prayer and Religious Instruction. 

The annual meeting of the Association will be held at Wa- 
tertown on the 9h of December next. An address and re- 
ports on the following topics are expected : 

1, The studies which should be pursued in our common 
schools. 

2. ‘he best mode of introducing and teaching vocal mu- 
sic in our common schools. 

3. The importance of making Teaching a profession. 

4. The co-operation of parents with teachers. 

_ 5. The importance and advantages of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 

6. Common school libraries. 

7. School-houses—size, location, construction, &c. 

8. The Union school system—its practicability. 

P oo necessary apparatus for schools—its expense and 
etails. 

The meetings of the Association have hitherto been highly 
interesting and profitable, and it is confidently hoped they 
will continue to advance in interest, until every teacher of 
youth in the entire county shall avail himself of its advan- 

es. 

A general attendance, not only of teachers, but of school 
officers, and the friends of education, is respectfully solicit- 
ed at at the next meeting. IRA MAYHEW, 

Dep. Sup’t southern sec. Jeff. co. 


DUTCHESS. 

Mr. Clement, one of the Superintendents of Dutchess, to 
bring the condition of the schools home to the people, has 
published a brief account of every district in his charge, in 
one of the county papers ; stating eandidly the defects and 
merits of each school, and suggesting means for its improve- 
ment. We have been gratified not only by this evidence of 
enlightened zeal in the deputy, but also by the liberality of 
the editor of the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, in giving so free- 
ly his columns to the cause of education. We give Mr. C.’s 
notices of two out of many districts : 


‘¢ SyanForD.—The school near Mr: Tweedy, in the south 
art of the town, has had many difficulties to encounter. Not 
on than three teachers have.been employed there, during 


the last winter. One was discharged for want of talents, 


and one for intemperance. The last one employed was a 
lady, whom I judge to be well qualified to teach. ‘I'he dis- 
trict is small, but there seems to be the right spirit among 
the trustees, ‘The scholars manifested considerable profi- 
ciency in their respective studies,” 


‘¢ RutweBecK.—In the district near Mr. Snyder, they have 
a miserably poor house, but a good teacher and pleasant 
school. No school in the county, probably, made more im- 
provement during the past winter than this. It is very desi- 
rable that a good house should be erected without delay, for 
the comfort and convenience of the schoul.”’ 


KINGS. 

We notice with much pleasure that the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the school officers of the 
city of Brooklyn. It shows the confidence they repose in 
Dr. King, their county superintendent—a confidence merited 
by untiring devotion to his high and arduous duties : 


Resolved, That the trustees of the different common 
schools, be, and are hereby requested not to purchase any 
more books for the district libraries, until the list of books 
desired be submitted to the inspection and approval of the 
deputy superintendent. 


FULTON. 

In this county, under the direction of F. B. Sprague, the 
deputy superintendent, a most interesting attempt is making 
to assemble all those who intend to teach during the ensuing 
winter, and to organize a normal school. The intention is 
to continue the school for six or eight weeks previous to the 
opening of the winter schools, and during its session, by lec- 
tures, discussions, explanations of different methods of teach- 
ing and discipline, to prepare for the right discharge of 
their important duties. 

We hope this experiment will be fairly tried, for we be- 
lieve its results will far exceed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. We annex the following important notice: 

KINGSBORO’ NORMAL SCHOOL. 
To commence September 6th 1842, and continue 8 weeks. 


This school is designed to afford gentlemen and ladies an 
opportunity to qualify themselves for teaching: and offers 


peculiar inducements to those who intend to teach Common 
Schools during the ensuing winter. 
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The Kingsboro’ Academy will be occupied by this school; 
affurding conveniences for more than 100 students. Board 
may be had at priees varying from 10 to 12 shillings per 
week; and convenient rooms will be procured for those who 
wish to board themselves. ; 

The course of instruction will include the elementary 
sounds of the English Language, the orthography, etymolo- 
gy, meaning and use of words, Reading, English Grammar, 
Composition and Elocution, Geography, History, (particu- 
larly of the United States,) the Elements of Natural, Men- 
tal and Moral Science, Penmanship, Arithmetic, and the 
Elements of Algebra and Geometry, with such other branch- 
es as the interests of the school may require. 

There will be daily practical exercises in Penmanship and 
Elocution. 

The mutual system of instruction will be adopted as far as 
practicable; and frequent discussions will be had on the best 
modes of teaching and governing schools. 

Mr. Hatch, the celebrated Lecturer on Astronomy, will 
be engaged to give a course of Lectures accompanied by il- 
lustrations and demonstrations, with his extensive and splen- 
did astronomical apparatus. 

The school will open on Tuesday, Sept. 6th, at 9 o'clock, 
A. M., in the Lecture Room of the Academy, with an ad- 
dress to the students, by the Principal. ‘I'he term will 
close with a public examination, and it is expected that a 
County Education Convention will be held at that time. 

It is desirable that all students should be present during the 
whole term, but Teachers who wish to become acquainted 
with improved modes of instruction will be greatly henefitted 
by spending what time they can in this institution, though it 
should be but a few weeks. 

Tuition for the term, $3. Those who attend less than 
six weeks will be charged 50 cents per week. 

S. R. SWEET, Principat. 

Kingsboro’ Fulton County, Aug. 1, 1842. 


S7'ATISTICS. 





How much money is annually disbursed by the State for the sup- 

port of common schools ? 
How was the fund formed, which produces this annual income? 

[In compliance with the request of several county super- 
intendents, we propose briefly to answer these questions. 
In the mean time, we beg leave in turn to put the following 
questions to these officers, which, though more difficult, we 
trust they will satisfactorily answer in their forthcoming re- 
ports to the Department. ‘‘ How much of this annual ex- 
penditure is utterly wasted on poor-and even worthless 
schools? And how can these schools be made fit to educate 
the children of the people ?—Ed.] 

The amount distributed"from the state treasury among the 
several districts, is— 


For teachers’ wages, - - - $220,000 
For school libraries, - - - 55,000 

$275,000 
An equal sum raised by county tax, - - 275,000 


Annual expenditure from estate and county tax, $550,000 

The fund that supplies the annual distribution was com- 
menced in 1805, by 4n act providing ‘‘ that the nett proceeds 
of five hundred thousand acres of the vacant and unappro- 
priated lands of the people of this state, which shall be first 
sold by the surveyor general, after the passing of this act, 
shall be and hereby are appropriated as a permanent fund for 
the support of common schools.” Afterwards ali the unap- 
propriated public lands were, on the recommendation of 
Gov. Lewis, set apart for this purpose. 

In 1810 the annual interest of the school fund amounted 
to twenty-six thousand dollars. 

In 1819 the legislature passed an act which increased the 
.productive capital of the fund about twelve hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This was done by transferring to the school 
fund the loan of 1792, amounting at that time to $500,000 , 
the loan of 1808, amounting to $449,000 ; the stock owned 
by the state in the Merchants’ Bank of New-York, worth 
$180,000 ; the proceeds of all escheated lands in the milita- 
ry tract ; one-half the amount due for quit rents, and the 
proceeds of the fees of the clerks of the supreme court, the 
precise amount of which is not known. 

In 1821 the fund had so much increased, that eighty thou- 
sand dollars was thereafter annuallydistributed to the schools. 

In 1824, $40,000, being a reservation in certain grants for 
lotteries, were added to the fund. 

In 1826 the school fund was sufficiently large to allow the 
distribution of $100,000 among the eommon schools. 

In 1827, the act for loaning the credit of the state to the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, provided that the 
stock should be sold at auction, and the premium received 
on the sales added to the school fund. This produced 
$46,551. 

From 1823 to 1837, the annual increase of the fund from 
‘the sale of lands, averaged about $20,000. 

By the common school act of April, 1837, there was added 
to the school fund from the United States deposite fund, a 
sum sufficient to produce an income of $165,000—say $2,- 
750,000. The amount apportioned for distribution to the 
schools, was, under this act, increased to $220,000, and 





ment, the present capital of the school fur may be stated 
as follows: 


Unproductive capital—lands,* sae $203,988 96 
Productive capital, - . - . - 2,036,625 68 
U.S. deposite fund, - - - - 2,750,000 00 
Principal of residue, t¢ . . - - 833,333 34 


$5,823,947 98 
* As the lands are gradually advancing in value, there is 
a corresponding increase in the school fund. The unsold 
lands consist of 407,249 acres, principally situated in the 
fourth senate district. 
t This residue is the unappropriated balance of the United 
States deposité fund, which, until otherwise ordered, be- 
Jongs to the school fund. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 








BY JOHN A. DIX. 





{Extract from his Annual Report as Superintendent—1834. ] 
The standard of education has not kept pace with the pro- 
gress of intelligence, and the result has been to lay bare ex- 
isting defects, which in less enlighted periods might have es- 
caped observation. 

‘The leading defect in the course of instruction is, that it 
is not sufficiently practical in its tendencies. It consists usu- 
ally, when a sufficient knowledge of reading and writing 
has been acquired, in the study of grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, and exercises in reading such buoks as the Eng- 
lish Reader and the Columbian Orator. ‘The study of arith- 
metic and geography may net, perhaps, be carried farther 
than is necessary. But it is believed that much of the time 
which is expended upon the abstract rules of grammar, and 
upon the highly-finished compositions which make up the 
principal readers in common use, might be turned to better 
account. The aim of common school instruction should be 
to impart practical knowledge ; for it is by means of practi- 
cal knowledge alone that those who are instructed can be- 
come qualified for the responsible duties which, in the course 
of events, they will be called on to discharge. To exercise 
the right of suffrage intelligently, they must have some 
knowledge of the nature of the government, and of the ob- 
ligations of those who administer it. They should have 
such an acquaintance with the duties of county, town and 
school district officers as to enable them to execute any of 
those trusts, if called to them by the partiality of their fel- 
low-citizens. And in their social capacity as citizens, living 
under a government of laws, they should be familiar with 
those enactments which trace out the line of duty, and de- 
clare the penalties attendant upon its transgression. The 
requisite knowledge on all these subjects may be readily ac- 
quired in our common schools by retrenching something 
from branches of instruction which are, in the extent to 
which they are carried, superfluous ; and it is of the great- 
est importance that nothing superfluous should be allowed in 
the schools in which forty-nine fiftieths of the whole popu- 
lation receive all their education in a limited period of time. 
Thus by a partial change in the subjects of instruction, a 
fund of practical knowledge may be acquired, which will 
prove to be of incalculable utility when those to whom it is 


imparted, enter upon the-theatre of life. a 
* 


* * * 


But it is believed that the course of instruction in our com- 
mon schools may be gradually carried still farther without 
occupying much more time, and without encroaching upon 
the essential branches above referred to. It may be made to 
embrace the elementary principles of physical science, and 
a knowledge of the laws which govern the operations of na- 
ture. These studies, to a very limited extent, will excite a 
spirit of inquiry, and thus lead the individual, after leaving 
school, to further investigations during intervals of leisure. 
which might otherwise be less profitably filled. {ndepend- 
ently of the general advantages which are derived from in- 
tellectual acquirements, in elevating the standard of charac- 
ter, and promoting the acquisition of currect habits, both 
of thought and action, there is a particular benefit to be «e- 
rived from this branch of instruction by those (and the num- 
ber is not inconsiderable) who devote themselves to me- 
chanical occupations. The mechanic, who combines with 
his industry a knowledge of the natural Jaws, which co-ope- 
rate with him, is not only more likely to benefit himself by 
an intelligent application of his skill, than one who is alto- 

ether ignorant of them ; but he is also more likely to bene- 
ft mankind, by the discovery of improvements, which 
might not have ocenrred to him but for the enlightened ob- 
servation, under which his mechanical processes have been 
carried on. ‘These considerations will be justly appreciated, 
when it is remembered that many of the most useful inven- 
tions of past ages as well as the present, have been made by 
practical men, though they may have been brought to per- 
fection by the investigations of science. 

By thus elevating the standard of individual character, 
both strength and duration will be given to our civil liber- 
ties. The virtue of the people is equal to every trial ; but 
it is necessary that they be well informed, that they may 
not be deceived by false appeals to their judgment. It is on- 
ly by early instilling correct principles, and thus furnishing 
the mind with a standard to try the impressions made upon 
it, that the dangers of misconception anu misconduct can be 

uarded against. The stability of our political institutions 
is essentially dependent upon an enlightened state of the 
public mind, and in proportion to the degree of intellectual 
improvement will be our security as a free people. These 
considerations derive additional importance from the fact, 
that the character of every representative government must 
nectssarily be determined by the character of those whose 
action upon it is felt. ‘The arguments by which its measures 
are supported or opposed, and in general, all appeals ad- 
dressed to the public judgment, take their tone from the mo- 
ral and intellectual character of those in whose power it is 
to entertain or reject them. Under our institutions all po- 
litical power results to the great body of the people, and it 
is of vital consequence, therefore, to our national character, 
that our plans of popular instruction should embrace the 





$55,000 for libraries. 
According to the last annual report of the school depart_ 


atest possible amount of useful information, and produce 
e greatest possible intellectual and moral improvement. 
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{For the District Schvol Journal.] 
ON SPELLING, AND THE MANNER OF TEACHING IT. 





As doubts are sometimes expressed about the expediency 
of employing Spelling Books at all in our schools, it is well 
to look at the difficulties and embarrassments which would 
arise from laying them aside : 

1. Unless a spelling book is employed, neither teacher nor 
scholar, from the want of systematic arrangement, will know 
when their work ts done. This is true, even if all the words 
in common use should occur, and be studied, in readin 
lessons, or in the short exercises in spelling, which are poco 
times appended to them. But in these lessons and exercises 
very many such words will of course be omitted. ‘ 
_2. If the spelling book is dispensed with, the teacher is 
liable, from the want of any classification of words, to put 
out those, day after day, which the scholar has already 
learned perfectly, and to neglect, or not review those sufti- 
ciently, of which he is still ignorant. 

3. For the same reason, the scholar is consantly liable to 
spend time needlessly upon words with which he is quite fa- 
miliar, and to bestow too little attention, or it may be none 
at all, upon those which he has not yet learned to spell cor- 
—. He — at random, and loses all the benefit of 

rticular and systematic attenti i 
- oe y tion to one importent branch 
4. Without a spelling book, there can be no regular sys- 
tem of reviewing; and without such reviewing Nothing thor- 
ough can be effected in this, or any other study. . 

5. Without a systematic arrangement and classification of 
words, such as is found in a well prepared ! pelling book 
with regard to their prominent difficulties, the teacher can. 
not ascertain and successfully correct the peculiar mistakes 
in spelling to which individual scholars are liable. Such an 
arrangement and classification can never be made from the 
desultory lessons in reading books. It can be found only in 
a spelling book, in the preparation of which this object was 
kept distinctly in view. With regard to very ‘arge classes 
of prominent difficulties, such as are found in the unaccent- 
ed and obscurely pronounced syllables, and which pervade 
the whole language, and perplex not only the young scholar, 
but sometimes the educated man, we find no provision made 
with regard to classification in most of our spelling booke. 
Among such words are those which end in cive and srve, as 
coercive, delusive—in ant and ent, as defendant, indulgent— 
in able and ible, as palpable, fallible—in any, eny, iny and ony, 
as botany, larceny, mutiny, felony—in ary, ery, ory and ury, 
as diary, artery, victory, luxury, and hosts of similar ones. 
A systematic arrangement of such words in their respective 
tables, will aid the memory very much in learning them, and 
in reviewing them to correct mistakes of long standing. No 
reading book, nothing but a spelling book that meets these 
difficulties, will afford a complete mastery of them. 

Indeed a systematic classification of words, both of those 
which have been referred to, and of all other difficult ones, 
on the principle of resemblance and contrast, aad in accord- 
ance with the well known law of association, is the most ef- 
fectual way of impressing them strongly on the memory. 
his great advantage must be lost by attempting to teach 
spelling from reading books, and from others in which this 
peculiar classification is not found. So strong is this princi- 
ple of association, that the correct spelling of words is very 
oo remembered simply from their location ir. the spelling 

6. Attention to a definite object is the soul of memory. To 
learn to spell correctly the words of our difficult language, 
surely should stand by itself as one specific and distinct 
branch of study, which, like other branches, can best be 
tanght in a book judiciously prepared for this very purpose. 
After all the facilities which can be afforded, it is a serious 
task which the memory of the child can be made ‘to perform 
only by thorough drilling and repeated reviewing. 

For some cause, it is getting to be a cumplaint of the teach- 
ers of higher seminaries, that not a few of the scholars who 
come to them are sadly deficient in spelling ; and the writer 
knows at least one eminent instructor who, after thoroughly 
trying the experiment of teaching this branch in other modes, 
was forced, by the striking deficiencies of his pupils, to come 
back to the good old plan of ‘ising the spelling book. 

A FRIEND OF EDUCATION. 





MAP MAKING. 





Extract from Slate and Blackboard Exercises, by WILLIAM 
A. Atcott, late Editor of Annals of Education, Confes- 
stms of a School Master, &c. 4§c., Hartford. 

[We hore that this little work will become a favorite man- 
ual with all our teachers. It is prepared by one of the ablest 
writers on education, and abounds with admirable sugges- 
tions, fitted to break up the leaden torpor of school routine, and 
to awaken zcal and interest in both teacher and pupil.—Ed] 


There can be little doubt that in making maps, if not in 
the study of geography itself, the best way is to begin at 
home. Indeed, at the present day, this is a point conceded 
by nearly every intelligent and successful teacher; and not 
a few of our school geographies are constructed wit! reter- 
ence to this important principle. 


Having initiated the pupil | would set him to making '19;s 
of the school room, and of other rooms, places and i). :-, 
in good earnest. In making a map of the school rou. ic 
should be taught to mark the places where some of ']:« ; :in- 


cipal things stand, such as the stove and teacher's desk, as 
well the places occupied by the doors and windows. 

The teacher will, of course, lead the way in this exercise 
on the black board. After drawing the outlines of the root, 
he will say, ‘‘ What shall I place here?” pointing to the 
spot where it will be obvious to some of them, «1 not to all, 
must be the place for the stove, or the teacher's desk. If 
they raise their hands in token that they know, he then asks 
some one. Suppose it is the stove which is to be located, 
and it stands on the south side of the room. He next asks, 
putting down his pencil on the opposite or northern side, at 
the place which should indicate the spot on wh.ch the desk 


stands;” ‘*‘ What shall we put here?” The answer is elicit- 
ed in the same way as before, and the place of the desk is ac- 





cordingly marked on the map. ‘‘ What shall JI put down 
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here? How many of you can tell?” All raise their hands. 
Addressing himself to a particular pupil, he says, ‘‘ You 
may tell us.” Of the door, in like manner, he asks; 4*Where 
shall it be placed? Where shall I put the south-west win- 
duw? Where the north-west?” &c. 

Next to a map of the school-room, should be a map 

ef the school-house. There are few school-houses which 
. contain no more than barely the school-room. Most of them 
eontain an entrance and clothes room; some a wood room; 
and a few have one or more recitation rooms. All these 
should be marked off, on the map; first on the black board, 
and then on the slates. For whatever is worth preparing on 
the black board, by the teacher and the pupils eonjointly, is 
usually worth copying by the pupils on their slates. In 
any event, all maps, how much soever the pupils have had 
to do in assisting the teacher to prepare them, should be 
transferred to their slates. ; ; 

If there is a play ground regularly enclosed, in connection 
with the school-house, a map of this should come next’ If 
not, the pupils may be required to make a map of the road 
rear the school-house, or of some open space or common, 


if there is one near by, with which they are all familiar. [ 


Next to the map of a play ground, that of the road near 
the school-house is usually most interesting to children.— 
It affords, in general, a greater number of important parts, 
such as here a tree, there a brook or a bridge; there a house, 
there a shed; there a well; there a barn; there the begin- 
niag of another road, &c. 

When the pupils of any school can copy from the black 
board, maps of the school room, the school-house, and the 
read, and tell the points of compass with relation to each 
map, the teacher may require of them to draw on their 
elates, without having any thing to do with the black board, 
a map of their father’s house, or garden, or the road near it. 
Of course, neither he nor any one of his pupils may be able 
to correct the errors of each, in all particulars; thougti it will 
usvally happen that there will be some body in the school, 
who will be able to make the necessary corrections. The 
exercise, in any event, is one of the most valuable that can 
be given. 

From a map of the road near the school-house, they may 
proceed to a map of the other roads, not far distant, especi- 
ally if there is any thing striking near or on the road; as a 
ehurch, factory, tavern, prison, or store. With the aid of the 
teacher who must, of course, lead the way on the black 
Toard, the pupils of a school might be taught to make maps 
of most of the roads and streets throughout the region where 
they were brought up, as well as most of the fields’adjoin- 
ing them, near the school-house and their respective homes. 

‘The next step in the natural progress of things is to a map 
of the town. This is always exceedingly interesting to the 
young. For though it cannot be very large, on a single 
black board, nor so large on the slates as on the black 
boards, yet there will be room enough, in general, for the 
“principal public roads in town, with all the streams, large 
and small, and the lakes, ponds, and mountains, if any exist 
This putting down the brooks and ponds, with which many 
of the ne must be more or less familiar, is not only ex- 
ceadingly interesting, but it prepares the way for the right 
preparation and understanding of other maps. 

From a map of the town, the teacher will proceed to draw 
a map of some three or four or five eg towns, with 
their own town in the center. Further than this exercise it 
~yould, I think, be premature, to require the_pupils to go. 
He may indeed go on and make a map of thécounty, the 
state, é&c.; but not as a lesson for the pupils, but only to 
prepare the way for the future. : 

Before going so far as a map of the county in which the 
pupil resides, there is another exercise which may be com- 
menced here, though it cannot or at least ought not to be 
‘arried to any considerable extent, until the pupil is fairly 
inducted inté the study of geography. I refer to the use of 
dissected maps. Jn pursuance of the present plan, J would 
first draw on paper the outlines of the towns immediately 
adjoining that in which the pupils and teacher were, in-lud- 
ing of course their own town; and then cut them apart, pre- 
cisely on the town lines. These it should be the business 
of the pupils to bring together again into their original shape 
and relative position. 

Atthe same time, however a map made by the teacher on 
the black board will be desirable; for young pupils find it more 
difficult, at first, to put a dissected map together than we 
may be aware; and will not be directed too much, by the 
black board. Afterward however, they may be required to 
unite them properly without the black board. 

They will not proceed far, in these various processes, be- 
fore they should be required, one at a time, to come to the 
black board and draw maps on that, to be corrected by the 
class after they have finished. They should begin with the 
most simple; because although they were able to do some- 
thing more on their own slates, yet when called to stand 
before the whole school, and with the recollection too, that 
they may be criticised by them, most pupils will be at first. 
a little ‘embarrassed. 

A dissected map of the whole county seems to be the next 
thing in order unless the county were remarkably large; in 
wuich case [ would omit it, and pass on to a dissected map 
of the States of the Union. The towns, unless in one’s own 
county, and that county of very moderate size, are such small 
divisions, that it is hardly advisable to attempt to put togeth- 
er the towns of a whole state; except perhaps those of such 
tmall sta'es as Rhode Island and Delaware. 

But I would not at once push the work of map muking 
very far. I would leave it for the present, and attend awhile 
to writing; or rather to the formation of letters and words 
mechanically. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 








We need an institutien for the formation of better teach- 
ers ; and, until this step is taken, we can make no important 
progress. ‘The most crying want in this Commonwealth is 
the want of accomplished teachers. We boast of our schools, 
but our schools do comparatively little, for the want of edu- 
cated instructors Without good teaching, a school is but a 
nume. An institution for training men to train the yeung. 
would be a fountain of living waters, sending forth streams 
to refresh present and future . As yet, our legislators 
have denied to the poor and classes this principal 





means of theig_elevalion. We trust they will not always 
prove blind tothe highest interest of the State. 

We want better teachers, and more teachers, for all class- 
es of society, for rich and poor, for children and adults. We 
want that the resources of the community should be directed 
to the procuring of better instructors as its highest concern. 
One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society, will 
be the elevation of the art of teaching to the highest rank in 
the community. When a people shail learn that its greatest 
benefactors, and most important members, are men devoted 
to the liberal instruction of all its classes, to the work of rais- 
ing to life its buried intellect, it will have opened to itself the 
path of true glory. This truth is making its way. Socra- 
tes is now regarded as the greatest man in the age of great 
men. The name of king has grown dim before that of apos- 
tle. To teach, whether by word or action, is the highest 
function on earth.”—Dr. Channing. 

ln reply to the objeetion that it would be useless to edu- 
cate teachers, because the compensation is teo small to insure 
young men of talent to enter into the profession, the N. A. 
Review says :— 

**1. Educate teachers, and the compensation will be in- 
creased. If you furnish better teachers for the public schools, 
private schools will be discontinued, and leave at liberty a 
fund for public teachers. * * * 

“a i, female teachers can be educated in the most per- 
fect manner, they would be employed with great advantage 
in many of the schools now kept by men. * * * 

‘*3. The calculation does not stop here. It is true econo- 
my to buy an article that is worth your money, and many 
have been ruined by buying cheap pennyworths in educa- 
tion, no less than in trade. A good master will teach and 
benefit a school more in two months, than a master poorly 
qualified, ina year. It will be found much cheaper to em- 
ploy the best teachers. A boy kept till he is eighteen in an 
ordinary district school, and then sent for three years to a 
common country academy, !4not so well fitted for aétive life 
at twenty-one, as every bay Ynight be at sixteen, in such a 
school as ought to be kept in @very district in the Common- 
wealth, and well might be, if we had our essential Normal 
schools in full operation. Whoever, therefore, will be still 
content to give his son no better education than we have 
mentioned, may have it at less than the present cost, by em- 
ploying the best teachers, and his son produce an income, in- 
stead of requiring an expense, for the last five years of mi- 
nority. But he who gives his children a comparatively su- 
perior edueation in the present state of things, would not rest 
satisfied till he had educated them in the same degree above 
the improved standard. And, in so doing, he would not de- 
part from the strictest economy ; for anenhghtened commu- 
nity produces and accumulates wealth faster, in a vastly 
greater ratio, than the proportionate additional cost of their 
education. A million of dollars a year, judiciously applied 
to the improvement of young heads and hearts, for the next 
thirty years, would not merely be refunded, but the state 
would be much more than thirty millions richer in visible 
property, at the end of the period.” 

‘* The Normal school must begin with females, because 
there is more unappropriated female talent than can be 
brought into action ; because females can be educated chear- 
er, and, in the first instance, quicker. and better, and will 
teach cheaper after they are qualified ; because the primary 
schools, which properly belong to females, are in the worst 
condition, and need most to be reformed ; and because, by 
reforming these, we thereby improve all the higher schools. 
By raising up the foundation we necessarily elevate the su- 
perstructure. An improvement in the rudiments of educa- 
tion, among children of from four to ten years of age, would 
be felt through all the schools, as these young scholars passsd 
into higher classes. The public would perceive the benefit, 
and enter with alacrity into the measures necessary to carry 
out a thorough reformation.” 


THE CARE OF EDUCATION IS THE PEOPLE’S OWN WORK. 








It is highly important that the inhabitants of all our states 
should strongly feel this great truth. Until they feel it, no- 
thing effectual can possibly be done to diffuse that instruc- 
tion which is so greatly needed. 

Let us imagine for a moment that well devised laws had 
been passed by &ll the legislatures, but that the people re- 
mained indifferent and inactive. Such laws could not be well 
executed, and must remain without effect in the statute 
books. Even if districts were organized, school houses con- 
structed and furnished with books, the laws could not com- 
pel teachers to present themselves, inspectors to examine 
them, nor even parents to send their children. 

But suppose the children attended, and the officers were 
all regularly present at the meetings appointed, what power 
could compel them to take the pains necessary to become 
good examiners of applicant teachers, or good school inspect- 
ors? Without a serious and hearty devotion to their tasks, 
the business can never be well done. 

A school is not a piece of machinery, which can go alone; 
nor is a teacher a person who lives in a state of independ- 
ence of the feelings and opinions of society. It will be well 
if a community, by powerful and combined exertions, suc- 
ceed in obtaining a good school, and in maintaining it ina 
high rank. They need not think of complaining that it re- 
quires exertion and self denial on their part ; let them ra- 
ther rejoice that the little exertion and self denial which 
they have exerted, have yielded them so rich a reward. A 
truly good school is a great benefit—an a blessing. 
Every member of every community where oné is found, de- 
rives some advantage from it. It is a source of varied good; 
and its happy influences reach in every direction. Let those, 
then, who are to be benefitted by good schools, take up in 
earnest the improvement of their own. 

The virtuous habits and intelligence of a peaple make land 
valuable more than its natural strength of soil. Where there 
is an industrious, moral and educated population, there is a 
demand for the fruits of the earth, a supply of hands to pro- 
duce them, and the laws made to protect property are pow- 
erful, because they are regarded. A good school may do 
more some persons may suppose, to increase the value 
of land, and of other kinds of property, also. Theschools of 
Connecticut, which have had so great an:influence in pro- 
— intelligence and steady habits the people, 
have doubtless increased the value of real estate within its 





limits many millions. 

We would by no means wish to degrade education, by 
measuring its worth only by a standard of pecuniary profit; 
but, in enumerating its advantages, we ought not to overlook 
or underrate its natural tendency to increase the supply of 
human conveniences and comforts, and to secure~us in the 
enjoyment of them. 

f the improvement of our schools were seen to-be as ne- 
cessary to us as the improvement of our neglected roads, all 
would combine, and the work would be done.—Conn. 
School Journal. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Extracts from a.work by O. Priaulx, London. 


Favtts oF TsmPEeR.—All children, and that in proportion 
to the infancy of their reason, are liable to violent bursts of 
anger. ‘This fault, time, and their intercourse with the 
stronger, soon repress. Soon children cease to be violent, 
soon they master their storms of passion; but do they not 
in their place cherish into existence many a malignant feel- 
ing? Is not the sense of wrong, not daring to find its natu- 
ral vent, often treasured up in the heart, and as occasion of- 
fers, doled out in the small change of spite and malice ? 

] remember at school, a young Indian boy, who when 
angered (and I need not say that to anger him became a fa- 
vorite amusement) would beat his head, tear his hair and 
face, and, of course, show no respect for either persons or 
property. For injuries to the one and destruction of the 
other, he had often to suffer, and he learned consequently 
to moderate his passions, or rather to change their form. 
He became as cunningly spiteful, as he had. before been out- 
rageously violent. 

This poor child is just an example of our moral education, 
The angry boy is ever the guilty one; while he who has 
teased"him into rage escapes unnoticed, or with a slight ad- 
monition. Is this justice? Can the eulprit condemned to 
a flogging, or bread and water, subscribe to hie sentence, 
and see the author of his sufferings triumphing in, and by 
his sly mocks, adding to, their bitterness? His swollea 
throat, his convulsed features, the sobs that choke him, 
are evidenses not of pain, but of impotent indignation. He 
feels his wrong, and not his punishment—your injustice, and 
not his fault. 

_Above all things, do justice; and take care that your pu- 
pils master their passions, and not merely repress the de- 
monstration of them—a step, perhaps, to their mastery, and 
a step which the fear of punishment may often motive 
them to take; but one, remember, which only love and rea- 
son can urge them to pursue. 

SuLLENNEss.—Sullenness is the displeasure of a weak 
and selfish being, of one who has all the disposition to be 
openly violent, but has not the courage. One sullen child 
is sullenly and doggedly disobedient, he shrouds himself in 
a dense stupidity; punish himas obstinate. Another is care- 
ful to avoid occasions of offence; and yet, withal, shows him- 
self so unwilling in disposition, so sluggish, andso heedless 
of giving pleasure, that he vexes and wearies you, even 
when he does best —a character difficult to deal with and 
to correct. 

Sapeselty bear in mind that all punishment of children 
has the good of the child only in view. You, the tutor and 
the father, have no personal resentments to gratify; you 
know, also, that it is wise to punish rarely, and to let, if 
possible, the child’s faults punish themselves. The child 
is sullen, to tease and vex you; for this pur; he does a 
violence to his nature, and closes forcibly the doors of his 
heart, and resolutely arms himself against all the efforts of 
love and sympathy. If he so wills it, suffer him tu be mise- 
rable. Withdraw not from him,your wonted affection; but 
leave it to time and his cooler judgment, no slow teachers, 
to press on him all the pettiness of his malice. * 

Govern then by love and not by fear; of man, make nei- 
ther a machine nor a hypoerite, and virtue degrade not to the 
morality of a monastery, or the forced propriety of a house 
of correction; let it ever show itself as the free demonstn- 
tion of a confiding and a loving heart. Wrong-doing punish, 
but not capriciously, not carelessly, not with indifference, 
lest your pupils look on you as a strahger, who punishes, not 
because he hates crimes, and for love would preserve them 
from its stain; but because punishment seems to him the 
shortest and easiest mode of preventing it. Be it ever your 
endeavor to make crime hateful. 

Half the faults of children, and—for “the child is father 

of the man”—half the erimes of society may be laid to the 
charge of parents and instructors; their sluggishness, which 
affords every opportunity of evil-doing, they attempt to 
counteract by an extreme severity of punishments; they 
thus tempt and allure their children or pupils to crimes which 
they give them every motive to conceal, and when discov- 
ered, to deny; and by their credulity they make falsehood 
indifferent and habitual tothem. Do you act otherwise; stv- 
dy the child’s disposition, his character; strictly watch all 
his actions; make deceit on his part useless, almost impossi- 
ble. Should fear, however, urge him to falsehood, withdraw 
from him your confidence, not your kindness. Show that 
you still love, though you are grieved for him, and let him 
read your grief. Rest assured that he will not be slow to 
approach you in penitence—and do you then lay before him 
with all energy, with all the abhorrence of your own heatt, 
the meanness, the foul hideousness of falsehood. Many 
bitter tears he will shed. All that you feel, he will feel; and 
falsehood will thus become to him something in itself most 
hateful, and most to be avoided. 
_ Mernops or Txacuinc.—Besides, what is it that the boy 
is generally taught? As though the spelling and the mear- 
ing of words were requirements which resulted not natural- 
ly from the habit of reading, and writing and speaking, you 
perhaps thrust a dictionary into his hands, and bid him com- 
mit some of its columns to memory. And you do this, too, 
without a hope that the child will remember to-morrow what 
he has learned to day; you do it, in fact, because it is good 
that -he should have employment, and if you find him that, 
you have done, you believe, your duty. 

Why not provide your school with tread-mills? 

Or you place before him a grammar, and his mind sleep# 
over its barren rules. The language was formed—many * 
work, whose style is a model, had long been written—ere * 
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rammar was éven thought of. Why then invert the order 
of nature? Why begin with what is abstract, and proceed 
to what is ical? Logically, I grant it, the rule precedes 
the examples, but practically the examples must have been 
realized, and the mind must perceive in them some common 
character, ere it can seize and apply the rule. 

Or you give hima peography, and with a pains-taking dull- 
ness he crams himself with the barbaric names of unknown 
towns in unknown countries, and i tly and carelessly 
jumbles together rivers, mountains atural productions. 

Or you set him some twenty or to learn by rote. 
All such exercises of the memory is time wer , labor was- 
ted. When the child learns by rote, it is the rhythm of the 
words, their sound to the ear, that guides the mind, not the 
natural flow of the ideas. In truth, the werds only are heed- 
ed, the ideas are left to take care of themselves. 

Now examine this method of education, and every, the 
meanest capacity, will at once perceive that it is not mere- 
ly hateful to the boy, but also miserably defective; for by it, 
one only of the mental yap: is directly brought into ex- 
ercise—the memory; and the memory too, but as employed 
upon words; fer if the - only fluently repeat their senten- 
ces, the pedagogue wil 
seizes the wisdom they inculcate. How now will such an 
education work. 

MotivEes.—Praise is the due of successful exertion, and 
must evidence your sympathy and joy in the boy’s success. 
It must demonstrate your love for, and the interest you take 
in, your pupils: and asits immediate object is to urge him 
to perseverance in the course of conduct he is pursuing, it 
must ever point onward. You will find it work more effica- 
ciously- 

Ist, As it is more public: though }ou must not, as is too 
often the case, offer it at the expense of another, otherwise, 
because as it then diverts the mind froma high toa low stand- 
ard, it will but puff up the child with an empty and noisy, 
and boastful vanity. 

And 2ndly, As it is referred to, or made to proceed from 
the idea you have conceived of the child’s character. The 
child will thus learn to turn away his eyes from isolated 
facts, and to view his life as one great whole, of which all 
the parts should be in strict and beautiful keeping. At the 
same time, however, do you take heed so to praise, that the 
desire of praise mix not itself up durably with, and at length 
take the plaee of the child’s love of virtue,—/hat must ever 
remuin alone, and pure, the master light of the moral sys- 
tem. 

Brame.—The object of blame is to shame the child to 
exertion. But you are to shame him by appealing to his rea- 
son, not to his fear of ridicule, by showing him the contempt 
he throws upon himself, and not by dueling upon the con- 
tempt with which others regard him. The words of re- 
proach must be kind, affectionate, impressive: they must be 
a friend's private remonstrance with a friend, but a friend’s 
who, though age and authority give him the power of pun- 
ishing, foregoes that power; and whose words, therefore 
pierce the more, four that they are barbed and winged with 
an ‘‘ awful love.” 

Morats.—What can education-morally? As it does not 
create the moral law, it cannot constitute the moral of the 
individual. It may, however, develope those affections 
which move man to virtue. It may cultivate those tastes 
and induce those habits which socialize the people. It may 
make moral habits eat once easy and pleasant to them. It 
may prepare them to become, if it cannot make them, moral 
beings. It may direct their attention to their moral exis- 
tence, and, by exercise, increase their moral powers, and, 
thus give certainty and comprehensiveness to their moral 
judgments. And then, supposing that this mgral education 
be general, so also will be the moral developement; and the 
common standard of will, therefore,jbe heightened, 
and that standard few will ever dare to outrage. 

What now sanctifies this vulgar morality in men’s eyes, 
the men of our day? Not their loveof morality, assuredly, 
for that supposes a being highly moral; not their love for 
their fellows, for this standard, low asit is, imposes com- 
mands to which no benevolence impels us, and duties whose 
rigour no affection can soften. What mi hty power, then, 
drives even that most wretched being, who never commits 
himself to a good action, but he first most sedulously counts, 
and most bitterly repents him of its cost: what drives even 
him to keep up to this standard? He will answer, “his self- 
respect.” ‘To all who live in society, the good opinion of 
others is necessary, and that opinion, it is well known, 
is only to be acquired and retained ata certain price. Hence, 
with him that self-question so common, ‘‘ What is expected 
of me? How am I to retain the esteem in which I am held 
by my fellows?” The question with.which all commence, 
but beyond which the slavish soul alone does not advance. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AS AN ART. 








Lator’s Prize Essay.—Before Pestalozzi, education, at 
least in modern Europe, was little better than quackery. 
Milton, indeed, gave his contemporaries a glimpse of what 
education was in his own lofty conception; but it was a flash, 
swallowed up in darkness. His discourse, addressed ‘‘ to 
Master Samuel Hartlib,” short as it is, is distinguished by his 
wonted moral grandeur, and imaginative richness; but it was 
to his contemporaries ‘‘as the stars which give little light, 
because they are 80 —. and, perhaps, in our own day, 
the comparison holds; for the distance which society has pas- 
sed over since Milton’s time, has scarcely brought it nearer 
to the height of his views. The shrewd common sense of 
Locke exposed, for the time fruitlessly, many of the absur- 
dities of ordinary education. Rousseau carried farther the 
work of exposure and destruction,—if, indeed, we can apply 
the term to that which was only destroyed in discussion, and 
which lives in practice with t its pristine vigor. 
Germany, the source of so many great ideas, there were 
movements towards something better, before the time of Pes- 
talozzi; but for him it seems to have been reserved to lay an 
imperishable foundation for the scientific developement of 
the human mind. It is needless to recount his labors and 
suffe .* He paid the common penalty of those who do 
great original services to mankind. He sacrificed fortune, 
ease, the world’s respect, to fulfil his mission; but his disco- 


*See the very beautiful ‘“‘ Memoir of Pestalozzi, and his Plan 
of Education,” by Dr. Biber. 





rarely inquire whether the mind | 


word-m d rote-learning that was, and is, called edu- 

cation, an ught the child in contact with nature and re- 

ality. He taught things instead of words. He developed 

the principle —e to give us full assurance of its value. 

It still remains to be worked out by the same system of ob- 

servation, and ready deference to the hints of nature, which 

carried its discoverer so far. He established this great princi- 

ple of intellectual cultivation, and in doing so much for the in- 

tellectual necessarily did much for the moral being. But, 

further, no man was ever more deeply impressed with 

the practicability and importance of moral education.— 
This great idea was, in truth, the central one in his mind; 

and he realized, in his own practice, a moral education 

of a high order. But the unsystematic character of his 

mind prevents the fruits of his observations in this field‘ 
from being fully set forth. A mass of struggling half-devel- 
oped thoughts was buried with him in the grave: but he 
gave us rich specimens of the veins he opened; and common 

workmen may sink a shaft into those treasures above price, 

which it needed his genius to find out. 

The infant education system of Wilderspin, though an in- 
dependent discovery, is, in its best form, a realization of the 
principles of Pestalozzi. This certainly does not diminish its 
value, or the merit. of the individual to whom its success is 
chiefly owing. It is, on the contrary, an almost conclusive 
argument in its favor, that being worked out by a mind in 
wholly different circumstances, it accords with the principles 
of so true and gifted an observer of nature as Pestalozzi. 
The main object of the infant school, where it is not abused, 
is the development of the moral nature. This it effects, by 
bringing to bear constantly on the children; all the influences 
of kindness and affection, by uniform appeals to their best 
feelings. Nature is observed, the working of the Little pas- 
siens noted, and the treatment adapted to the individual case, 
to allay the irritation, repress the evil impulse, and bring 
out the feelings of kindness, justice, and truth. No indis- 
criminate punishment, hardening the strong, and enfeebling 
the timid; no prizes or appeals to ambition, filling the few 
with arrogance, and the many with envy. The lawof love, 
the fulfilment of christianity, is the true principle of the in- 
fantsystem. Its success in the hands of Mr. Wilderspin, and 
of such other competent persons as have undertaken it, has 
been triffphant, The fearful abuses which infant schools 
so often ent, prove only the necessity of a better educa- 
tion for masters. Its imperfections, in more competent hands, 
show that it requires to be carried on to completion, like 
other parts of education, and like all sciences, by experiment 
and observation of nature. 


TeacHeErs’ AssoctaTions.—The principle of association is 
peculiarly applicable to the science of education. Confer- 
ences of teachers might be easily prevented from degenerat- 
ing into debating clubs or convivial meetings. Induced to 
come together at proper intervals, and under judicious ar- 
rangements, the association would furnish the strongest in- 
centives to their zeal and industry. The sympathies of a 
common pursuit, the interchange of ideas, the communica- 
tion of new discoveries, could not fail to make the meeting 
delightful. At present, practical knowledge ef the most im- 
portant kinds, acquired by long lives spent in teaching, goes 
out of the world with its possessors, there being no easy 
mode of communicating it to others ; or, (what is, perhaps, 
more important,) no means of giving it that degree of de- 
velopment which would show its value. Conferences of 
teachers would suffer no man’s experience to be lost. Eve- 
ry hint would be taken up and followed out by investiga- 
tion. The resources of each would be drawn out ; and men 
would learn the command of their powers, and the manner 
of keeping their position in society. The most accomplish- 
ed minds would give a tone to the others; roughness and pe- 
culiarities of manner would be rubbed off; and each would 
feel that he was not solitary and unconnected, but a member 
of an important body. His self-respect would thus be in- 
creased, and with it the estimation of others for him.— 
When men of common interests meet together, the topics 
which concern them most nearly must engage a share of 
their attention. If there be any —- it will assume a 
distinct shape by discussion, and be put in the way of re- 
dress; if any improvement of condition be practicable, their 
joint consideration will be most likely to effect it. All this 
tending to make them feel their own rights and strength 
must also insure greater consideration from society. ‘The 

city of the Prussian government, so strikingly displayed 
in its organization of public education, makes the utmost use 
of this principal of association. The conferences of school- 
masters, without coercive interference, which would deprive 
them of their chief advantages, are promoted and encourag- 
ed by every means in its power. 

It will be readily understood, that the effect of normal 
schools, and a national system of education in elevating the 
character and importance of teachers, would not be confined 
to the pupils of the normal schools, or the masters of the na- 
tional system, Private masters and teachers of all kinds 
would be stimulated toimprovement. They could not main- 
tain their position against their new rivals without exertion 
The new methods would be caught up; men who had under- 
gone scientific training would be eagerly engaged as assis- 
tantsin schools; and thus the new spirit and principles of 
improvement would take root in various places. Many to 
whom the present mindless and mechanical routine is a se- 
vere drudgery, would be struck with the effects of a rational 
system; @ t would shine into their dark prison-house, 
from ‘a q they had not thought of; the new form as- 
sumed by education would present matter for the exercise of 
their powers, and make their profession something to which 
they could devote themselves. The general educational 
movement would compel the community at large to enter- 
tain more just views on the subject. Its importance would 
overshadow the topics of the day. The established im- 

rovements having once excited public interest, would be 

id hold of by the press, and set forth with its powers of 
exposition and eloquence. Parents who saw the results of 
the improved teaching in the children of others, would be 
content with nothing inferior for their own. Parental wish- 
es, which, through ignorance, are the grand obstacles to im- 
provement in the education of the middle and wealthier clas- 
ses,—requiring and enforcing a bad system, even from those 
whose own light would lead them to something better,— 


veries rongeond ote leat monument. He flung away the | 
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would become the most efficient agents of reform. By im- 


provements effected in some directions, the standard of edu- 
cation would be raised everywhere. Through every fibre of 
society the impulse would be felt, communicating health 
and Vigor. 

CHARACTER oF Epvucators.—It is very likely to be 
thought by some, that the argument of this Essay holds up a 
standard of character for teachers much beyond w!.at the prac- 
tical wants of society require, and that it is especially absurd 
to contend for the necessity of minds of high endowment en- 
gaging in the education of the poorer classes. The question 
which such objections involve is simply—education or no ed- 
ucation. Nothing that deserves the name can be given to any 
class, but by vigorous and enlightened minds. What has the 
teacher to do? To unfold intellect in varieties of character, 
to harmonize passion with moral principle. Work for the most 
powerful mind, even with the encouragement and co-opera- 
tion of society. But the educator must carry i? on, over a 
thousand obstecles, and in the face of perpetual opposition. 
He must resist the prejudices of parents, desiring evil things 
for their children—counteract the tremendous influence of 
bad example at home, and be able, in the short pe‘iod of his 
power, to awaken a love of knowledge and a sense of right, 
vigorous enough to live and struggle, when the aids of his 
sympathy and direction are withdrawn. And if education 
is to realize all that it is capable of, the educator must be 
able to oppose himself to the dominant spirit of the time.— 
An inordinate love of wealth, and a passion for external splen- 
dor, are the springs of the greater portion of the energy man- 
ifested in society. To these, whatever pertains to the intel- 
lect or the pleasures of pure imagination, is, as far as it is 
understood, a mere ornament—a toy to be purcaased, like 
other trifles, for momentary amusement. If the same spirit 
sbould be diffused through society, and the craving for wealth 
and its luxuries be aroused in the cottages of the poor, what 
can be the result? Discontent—disappointment—envy, 
growing by the sympathy of numbers into rage—finding 
vent in popular out-break, and leading to indefmite calami- 
ties. 

We must, therefore, breathe a lofty spirit into our teachers. 
We must make them superior to their age, and capable of 
resisting it, that they may lead it on to something better.— 
We must give them the utmost power of intellect to main- 
tain the struggle, and interweave with their inmost being, 
tastes which will lead them to seek sustainment where 
all great reformers have found it. in communion with the 
illustrious spirits of their own age and of the past. Upon 
whom is the influence of the teacher to be exercised ?— 
Upon the young. If there were any error, it would be 
wiser to fix the standard of character too high than too 
low. Whatever we aim at we shall not altogether at- 
tain. The higher our ideal, if it consists with truth, the 
greater shall our progress be. Certainly, there is no danger 
that we shall create too powerful an intelligence, too vivid 
a sense of the beautiful, or too fervent a love of truth and 
justice in the instructors uf the young. If the child catches 
at school higher sentimenis than his after life can maintain, 
the error of his education, if it be one, has something noble 
in it. ‘Those early feelings can never altogether die: they 
will spread a glory around childhood which will keep through 
life its receding image bright in the memory; and while it 
remains, the early faith in good will not wholiy disappear. 

Let us, then, have no dread of fixing too high a standard 
for the character of educators. If they are to be the foun- 
tains at which the mind of the community is to take its first 
draughts, let us not think they can be too pure; if they are 
to untold its intelligence, let us consider no education too high 
for them; if they are to fortn in the people those moral tastes 
which give to character its rank, and make happiness some- 
thing more than an accident, let us count toil or expense as 
nothing, which can give power and elevation to their own 
characters. If we sent forth educators to operate upon so- 
ciety with the magic of thought, and hope, and christian 
love, their influence would be felt as a universal blessing. 
They would peacefully herald the march of a new civiliza- 
tion, reconciling hostilities and tranquilizing excitement.— 
The prejudices which look with dread upon the coming timo, 
and those which see only folly in what is gone by, would 
be softened by the influence of minds’ whose studies had 
made them feel what was venerable in the past; and whose 
earnest hope fer the future was blended with that rever- 
ence. The half-truths of party would be restored to their 
integrity, and the true principles of improvement and con- 
servation would work harmoniously among a people whose 
universal intelligence, not extorted by force, but imbibed in 
affection, made all institutions obey the law of tiie general 
happiness. ‘ 


HINTS CONCERNING SMALL CHILDREN. 








Some of the greatest difficulties which many teachers have 
to meet, arise from the youngest children. It is often pleas- 
ant to see their eagerness to go to school with their brothers 
and sisters ; and their smiles sometimes add cherfulness to 
the place, without interrupting business ; but more frequent- 
ly they cause disturbance, and baffle the teacher in all his 
efforts to keep the others attentive and orderly. 

Many teachers suffer small children to attend their schools, 
out of respect to their parents, or for some other reason, 
while they feel that they get little good and do much harm. 
Intelligent age know, too, that the trouble they give is 
not generally intentional, but arises out of some natural 
cause, such as inconvenient seats, want of change, of exer- 
cise or of appropriate occupation. 

Now most district schools are so ill provided for the com- 
fort of young children, and most of them are conducted on 
a system so ill calculated to keep them interested, that pro- 
bably many teachers of such schools may think the difficul- 
ties above spoken of can never be obviated. When it is pos- 
sible, the small children may be placed in a separate room, 
with great advantage, under the care of a female ; but in ma- 
ny districts this is not easily done. 

It happens, however, that some schools in different places 
have been so improved, both in arrangements and methods 
of teaching, that these evils have been almost entirely re- 
moved. We will give a brief account of one such school, 
hoping that some teachers will try experiments fur their own 
benefit and that of their pupils. 

A few months ago the teacher of a district school, in a 





country village, complained that the little children (many of 
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whom were sent to his school to be kept out of the way,) 
greatly mterrupted his discipline and instructions, ‘To the 
eye of a Visiter they indeed presented a painful ‘spectacle, 
being left almost entirely to themselves, with nothing to do 
which they could understand, and seated on benches so 
high, that they feared a tall, and not unfrequently got one. 
The weakest were often crowded, or otherwise oppressed 
and irritated by the strongest ; and their complaints and 
cries, sometimes mixed with laughter, confused the master, 
diverted the attention of the other children, and displeased 
the spectator. e 

A tew weeks afterwards, at another call, the visiter found 
three or four low benches placed in one corner of the room, 
ana all the small children seated on them, some with slates 
and pencils. They were attentive, cheerful and silent. 
Their litle feet rested Gn the floor, they could lean back 
when weary, and every fifteen or twenty minutes the teach- 
er. or one of his most trustworthy and capable elder pupils, 
gave words of command, or some signal, and they rose, 
clapped their hands, fuced te the right and left, and made va- 
rious motions in imitation of him. Then they would sing 
some Ltthe hymn or song they had learnt ,; and afterwards 
repeat the addition or multiplication table all together, or 
hear a story read. about the cow, lion, eagle, or some other 
object, While a picture of it was held up before them. 

The teacher said that he had derived indescribable relief 
from this change in his school ; and that, atter the few first 
days. the other scholars were not disturbed by the exercises. 


VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. - 





There is no exercise of which children are generally more 
fond, than singing , and none, perhaps, better calculated to 
make them like their school. Singing has also a harmonizing 
ntluence on the feelings ; so that itis almost impossible tor 
bad passions to hold a predominance in the hearts of compan- 
ions, While their voices are mingling sweet sounds. It is an 
interesting and a wonderful faet, that, by our physical con- 
stitution, we are almost incapable of singing well while our 
feelings are excited by evil intluences of any kind ; and, at 
the same time, with the attempt to sing naturally, we make 
an exeruion to suppress any feelings of discontent of vexation 
Which we miy experience. 

The teacher should bestow some attention to this subject; 
and, if le beeomes convinced of what appears to us to be 
true vey ond contradicion, he will be anxious to avai him- 
self of so easy, pleasant and eflicacious a remedy for many 
of the untoward humors among his pupils, which are hkely 


often to embarrass him in the instruction or goverument of 


them. 


Children frequently enter the school room in a frame of 


mind untavorable to study or orderly behaviour. The fear 
of punishment, or the influence of the teacher's presence, 
nay overawe or suppress the exhibition of their feelings , 
Dut this state of mind is not the best for study or improve- 
ment of any kind. In many eases the child is not to blame, 
or but partly so, for what he feels. He may be weary, or 
ill, or sutferiag under ill treatment received at Lome, or from 
a school-mate ; and frowns or blows, though they may pre- 
vent him from saying or doing What he teels inelined to, 
will not give that desire for his books, or that docile disposi- 
tion Which are necessary to the most successful prosecuuon 
of his tasks. 

Now a tranquillizing exercise, like that of singing some 
cheerful or solemn hymn, if introduced at his entrance mito 
the school rvom, will often accomplish the desired change in 
his feelings. reverse the course of his thoughts, cause his 








irritation to-subside, excite sentiments of kindness and atiece | 
tion towsrds his teacher and bis fellows, kindie a desire for | 


knowledge, aud uapress him with views of his Maker and 
his duty. 

Besides, music, if taught scientifically, is truly and emi- 
nentty un intellectual branch of instruction, and is of great 
use in trammng the mimid to attention, observation and sys- 
tematic deduction, &e. : 

Vocal music also requires a very healthful exercise of the 
muscles of the chest and throat, and therefore deserves to be 
ranked among the most important branches of physical edu- 
eation. Tt renders an upright posture necessary, and gives 
the chest astrong and frequent expansion, introducing a large 
supply of air into the lungs, strengthening the voice by use, 
and accustoming the organs of speech to a deliberate, strong 
and correct mode of enunciation, greatly favorable to good 
habits of pronunciation. ; 

Those teachers who are able to sing, should begin, with- 
out delay, to teach their pupils a few liyiins and moral songs, 
to be sung daily in school ; and those who know any thing 
of the science of music, will tind sull greater account im add- 
ing ceessional brief mstructions in the elements, with the 
aid of the black-board. The use of slates by the pupils is 
recommended in this. as in many other exercises. We can 
assure our readers, from many actual observations, as well 
as from experiments We have made in numerous Instances, 
that one hour in a week is sufficient to teach a large school 
much important knowlege and skill in the elements and prac- 
tice of singing. 

In mviny distriets, we doubt not, choristers, or other capa- 
ble teachers of musie may be found,-who will cheerfully as- 


sist in preparing children for the performance of appropriate | 


pieces for daily use in school. Even learning to sing by rote 
is far better than neglect of this branch ; and schools might 
be mentioned, in’ whieh one of the older children success- 
fully leads the rest. In the New-York alins-house school on 
Jong Island, the house keeper teaches about five hundred 
children simultaneously. by rote ; and their performance is 
very creditable, while the influence of the exercise is evi- 
dentl, highly useful. 

If friends of education would occasionally enter the com- 
mon schools, and encourage the teachers to introduce or give 
familiar instruction on the principles, they would find them- 
selves welcomed with joy, and their own knowledge of mu- 
si@raereasilig. ie 

There are methods of teaching which are to be preferred 
to others , and we may recommend attention to the books 
of Mason, Ives, Zeuner, Jones, Dingley, and others, to per- 
-sons looking for convenient manuals. A few experiments in 
teaching, however, even with but a limited acquaintance 
with the subject, will soon suggest many pleasing and effi- 
cacious expedienta. The great rule in this, as in other 
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branches, is to keep the pupils provided with something to! The appellations of kings and courts are things akin to 
do which they are able to perform, to present an interesting | each other, and we may, without harsh transition, explain to 
variety, to be pleased yourself. and never to try to teach | our readers the title of (Sublime) Porte, which they may 
what you do not understand.—Conn. C. S. Journal. otten have seen applied to the court of the Turkish empire. 
: The principal gate at the entrance of the seragliv at Constan- 

| tinople, is a noble structure of marble, built by Mahomet 
II., as recorded thereon by an inscription in gold and azure, 

| This gate is called, by way of eminence, the Porte, from the 
Pareris a word deriving its origin from a plant called Pa- | Latin porta a gate; and from this, one of the most prominent 
pyrus, which grew in ancient Egypt. and from which a | objects about the royal residence of the Grand Purk, does his 
species of paper was made by the people of eld. The pa- | CUr derive its common name. Formerly the gate in ques. 
p)rus was a reed several yards in height, and had several | tion was guarded by fifty mutes, who conversed in signs, and 
coats or skins above one another, like an onion, which were | te inmates of the dwelling within were as fettered captives. 
separated with a needle, One of these coats or layers was | But, in this respect, at least, our age has seen a great and 
placed on a table longwise, and another placed above it good reformation. The chains of prejudice have been thrown 
across. ‘They were then moistened with the muddy water | 04: and the women of Turkey are in progress of being re. 
of the Nile, which acted like a specics of glue, and were | stored to the freedom which !-as been so long withheld from 
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ters . 
afterwards put under a press and dried in the sun. These | them. mae peinee, it te-enid, haseet the example by opening 
sheets, thus prepared, were put together, sometimes to the | the Porte, and permitting those within to enjoy, at their 


will, the blessed air of heaven, 

PRCULIAR, as it ought to be, isa singular word, Pecn, a 
Latin terin, denotes a_fock, and from it comes the diminutive 
peculium, a little fiock. Now the slaves who herded the eat- 
tle of farmers in ancient days, received a small stock as their 


number of twenty in one leaf or roll, or in proportion to the 
required thickness of the paper. By smoothing it: with a | 
shell, or the tooth of a wild boar, aud other processes, the | 
papyrus-rinds were brought. to the proper fineness for wri- 
ting. Egypt continued to supply the Romans with this are | © ; : 
ticle up to the later times of the empire. Generally, how- | 'e. exactly as tne Seottish shepherds of the present day are 
ever, the raw material was carried to Rome, and there man- | TeMunerated, mi partat least, for their services. The slave's 
ufactured. | little stock, or peculium, gave origin to the adjective pecu- 
Sty LeE.—The word Style is traceable to a small iron in- | 4") translated into English by the word peculiar, signitying 
strument called a Stylus, with whieh the ancients used to | ®2Y thing strictly and undeniably one’s own, as apurt from 
write on waxen tablets. The conversion of theterm to its the property of others. No doubt, the term had reference at 
present sienifieation was probably very gradual. Stylo abe | frst only to cattle, but ultimately it extended to possessions 
stineo, the Romans used to to say; Which means, J forbear | Of every hind. J he word fucu(cate, in its ordinary accepta- 
wriing. By and bye it came to be applied to the manner of | VON, implies to instil=-to “impress” any thing upon the 
writing. jmund., A teacher is told by parents to ** inculeate’” such and 
Boox —Akin to these terms is the word Book, whieh, | such good lessons upon the minds of their hopeful offspring, 
however. we do ustone tithe Romane, but to our Sexon | Atte do the parents in general know, that, in using this lan- 
ar Vanish ancestors. Log. long before these wondrous | guage, they are, etymologically speaking, bidding the pre- 
days of ours, When a bunds of rags imiroduced at one end | CePior “lo stamp in with les heel” the said lessous upon the 
of a machine, issues from the other in the shape of snow skull of young master. Such is the true meaning of incul- 
White paper, our worthy ‘Teutonic forefathers were content, | Cte. It springs from cal, the heel, or rather from the de- 
to write thea letters, calendars, and aecounts, upon wood. | rivative verb ca/co, to stamp or kick, and in, into. A very 
Being close grained. and besides plentiful in the north, the | pathy etymology indeed, it must be allowed. 
boc, or beech, Was the tree generally employed for this pur- Axcuisi is a word not unlike the preceding, in the charac- 
pose, and hence came our word bock. | ter of its origin, It arises, or to speak more properly, its 
Bumper is a word of remarkable origin. All good Catho- | Latin prototype avguor arises, according to the received ac- 
lies, once on a time. were in the habit of dedicating their | Ccplation, from angus, the Latin word for a snake, to the si- 
first glass of wine after dinner to the health of their spintu- | Muous LWistings otf Which, the Writhings of a person endu- 
al head, the pope. They drank to him by the name of don | TNg inental Or bodily anguish may be fitly compared. 
pere, the good father, and made a point of doing justice to Dare.—The word Date, as date of a letter, is a remarkable 
the toast. The words ultimately beeame the sigual for til]- | testimony tothe prevalence of the practice of w riting all doc- 
ing the cups to the brim on all oceasions. uments in Latin, at one period, throughout Britain. Missives 
Braver.—The word Beaver, in the sense of a covering | of every kind used to have the word Datum attached to 
for the head, is not derived, as most people imagine, from \them. ‘Thus, a letter from Edinburgh had ‘* Datum Edin. 
the animal of the same name. the fur of whieh is used in | burgi” (gevex at Edinburgh) either ot the beginning or end, 
the manufacture of modern hats. Beaver is derived from } With the period of writing annexed. The foundation of the 
the Italian word éevere. to drink. and the appellation had its English word date, upon datum thus used, is natural and ob- 
orgin in the practice, fullowed by the knights formerly, of ) Vious. Datum, or rather its plural, data, has been almost 
converting the helmet into a drinking vessel, when more transplanted into our language. Datum, a thing given, data, 
suitabie cups were not at hand. Our English word deverage | “/urgs given, are terms used in argumentation to denote those 
comes from the same Italian root. ©" | fundamental pots upon Which all parties are agreed, 
Sew.—lt has always puzzled us very much to tell why ABoLIsH has a striking etymology. Every one knows, 
the lettere in certain words should have the sound of 0, or, | that in removing many substances, and particularly certain 
rather, Why the words in question were not spelt with the | oderous ones, from any spot, it is comparatively easy to 


last of these letters instead of the first. One of the words 
to which we refer is New. | Etymology supports us in our | 
suggestion, that this word should properly be spelt with an 
o, tor itis actually derived from the word sow, a swine, a 
pig, agranter. ‘The thingeame about in this way :-—Nus 
(in the second ease svas) is the Latin fora sow, and the bris- | 
Ues of this animal being formerly used for sewing instead of | 
needles—uas they are by shoemakers in our day—the word } 
suo, to sew, Was founded upon sxs. Of course our English 
sew came fromthe Roman svo, with whieh itis identied in 
meaning. ts it not odd to think that the term designative of | 
the elegant, and not less useful than elegant, employment of | 
ladies’ lingers) should be derived from the name or rather 
the bristles of a hog ? 

Carpina.--The next word that occurs to us is Carcinal, 
which is derived from the Latin cardo {in the second case 
cards.) a hinge. Certain virtues are called cardinal, be- 
cause all others Ainge on them; and the highest dignitaries 
of the church of Rome received the same appellation, because 
the possession of these virtues Was supposed to constitute 
their tide to that lofty ecclesiastical grade. In like manner, 
the simple numbers (up ta 10) are termed eardinal, because 
all others hinge on and are compounded of them. The ap- 
pellation of Dauphin, borne by the eldest son of the king of 
France for many centuries, is very generally believed to arise 
from the province of Davphiny in Franee. But, in reality, 
the title of dauphin, as borne by a prince, would appear to 
have given the province its name. The title is said to have 





! of dismal is ** an evil (or unhappy) day.” 





originated im the circumstance ot one of the lords of that dis- 
trict, Who flourished in the ninth century, having caused a 
dolphin to be printed on his shield as an emblem of the mild- 
hess of his reign (these animals being reputed by the an- 
cients, as extremely friendly to man ;) and his successors, in 
honor of his memory, adopted the animal's name (corrupted 
through tume to dauphin) as a title of dignity. One of the 
chain of dauphins, however, in the fourteenth century, be- 
coming disgusted with life through the loss of his only son, 
whom he let fall into the river Isere as he was playing with 
him at an open window, transferred his dominions to Charles 
Duke of Normandy. grandson to Philip of Valois. king of 
France, upon condition that the ttle of dauphin should be 
forever borne by the eldest son of France. In memory of the 
true origin of the term, the crown of the French heir-appa- 
rent is composed of four dolphins. The Latin form of dau- 
phin is de(phinus, and hence the term Delplin Ciassies, 
which denotes a splendid edition of the ancient authors. com- 
piled for the use of the dauphin, by the best French scholars 
of the reign of Louis NEV. The Delphin Classics have been 
frequently republished in this country, and are works, cer- 
tainly, of great value and utility, Not their slightest recom- | 
mendation is the very valuable series of indices appended to | 
them. ‘These times of ours have made, whether for good or 
evil, such sweeping changes on old forms, that the Delphian 





a title as dauphin was ever borne by the youthful inajesties | 
of France. ' 


remove their substantial bulk, but sometimes very difficult 
to root out their smell; ‘The word abo/sh seems to have been 
formed with an eye to this natural truth. It comes from 
olev, to smell (to yield a scent), and ad, from ; and seems to 
signify a thorough rooting out, leaving not even the odor 
behind. 

DismaL.—The received etymology of dismal is extremely 
expressive. The word is compounded of two Latin ones— 
dies, aday, and malus, evil bad. So that the original meaning 
We must confess 
that there is something furced-looking in this derivation, but 
Dr. Johnson gives his sanction to it, and certainly no better 
one has yet been brought forward. 

ARTICULATION, in the sense of speech, or distinct utter- 
ance, has arrived at that signification very curiously.  Itis 
traced to artus, the Latin for dimb, and from this came artic 
ulation, in the sense of a joint, or juncture of bones ina 
limb. ‘lo give distinct utterance to a word is to join letters 
together ina proper and perfect manner, and hence came the 
application of the word articulation to speech. Other modes 
of tracing the word to its root have been suggested, but this 
seems the most clear and feasible. 

SurerciLious.—A very acute and observant personage, 
well worthy to be the feunder of a language, must have been 
the,inventor of the word supercilious. It is based upon an 
act by which pride or haughtiness is ever to be known. Su- 
percilious is compounded of super, above, and ci/imm, the 
eye-lash, and was used in its present sense, because the eye- 
brow—the supercilum, or place above the eye-lash—is the 
feature which most commonly expresses haughtiness, by its 
elevation and movements generally. 

TeKRIER is the next term that suggests itself to us. Its 
origin is very appropriate, seeing that if comes from ¢erra, 
the earth, in the holes of which dugs of this species hunt 
badgers and other game or prey. 
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